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Fly from Winter to 
Within seventeen days to the SUN NY 


South, the sunny shores of South 


Africa bid welcome to the visitor. 


When the chill mists and dreary 
rains of Winter make a nightmare 
of Piccadilly and St. James, fortu- 
nate people are basking in warm 
sunshine under blue African skies. 





An inexhaustible fund of 
interest, sport and amusement 
makes each succeeding day a 
fresh “adventure.” ‘This year 
the immense Empire Exhibition at 
Johannesburg gives an additional 
incentive to visit South Africa. 
It is the first Exhibition of such 
magnitude sponsored by the Union 
and, to mark the occasion, sub- 
stantially reduced fares for travel 
to and in South Africa are 


available to visitors. 


Full particulars and illustrated bro- 
chures will be sent pest free on 
application to South African Railways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.Z. 
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A good drink 
tastes better when 





the syphon says... 





Schweppes Soda Water 
isalsosoldin Bettles—Large, 
Splits and Schweplets... 




















Two Steeples socks and 
underwear are made by 
men who take pride in 
their work, 





Highest grade wools 
are carefully developed, process by pro- 
cess, into finished garments worthy of 
your confidence. There are socks for 
all occasions. Chief for general wear js 
the No. 83 Sock, made in 30 handsome 
ingrain shades to tone with all suitings, 
sizes 8$” to 12”, at 4/6 a pair. Examine 
this well-made sock at your hosier’s, 


a 4 
Cio Steeples/la83Sacks 
We have a pores booklet that we shall be 


pleased to send you. Write Dept. 53, Two 
Steeples Lid., Wigston, Leicestershire. 




















AY we bring to the notice of those 


contemplating special charitable gifts 
that new X-Ray Plant is greatly needed at 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


The cost will be £1,200. 
for efficient apparatus is evident when it 
is stated that X-Ray films enable the 
surgeon to know the exact position of a 


The necessity 


foreign body in the eye. 


CAN YOU PLEASE HELP? 







CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.| 


MOORFIELDS 
EYE HOSPITAL 


CR) 9078 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE causes and implications of Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s astonishing victory are discussed at 
length on a later page of this issue. Here it is sufficient 
to emphasise the universality of the sentiment that has 
given Mr. Roosevelt a victory unprecedented since the 
days of Monroe. Apart from the President’s personal 
success the Democrats have maintained their position 
in the Senate and actually improved it in the already 
overwhelmingly Democratic House of Representatives, 
while in the contests for State Governorships victory 
seems likely to fall to the Democrats in the proportion 
of about 5 to 1. All these figures, it is necessary to 
remember, enormously exaggerate the preponderance 
of Democratic sympathies measured in terms of individual 
votes. The final returns are not available as these lines 
are written, but the latest totals—24,628,962 for Roosevelt 
and 15,423,055 for Landon—represent a proportion that 
is likely to be fairly closely maintained to the end. 
Roughly speaking, three men (and women) out of every 
eight voted Republican and five Democrat. The result 
isan immense personal triumph for Mr. Roosevelt, but 
the temptation to declare that democracy too can have 
its dictators must be resisted. Congress is an effective 
brake—or shackle—and a Democratic Congress can be 
almost as much a thorn in the side of a Democratic 
President as a Republican. Mr. Roosevelt discovered 
that more than once in his first term. 
* * * * 
The Fate of Madrid 
Apart from one successful counter-attack by the 
Government troops in Madrid the advance of the 
insurgents on the capital has been methodically pursued 
in the past week, and the capture of the aerodrome of 
Getafe, eight miles from the centre of the city, on 
Wednesday has inspired General Franco with the hope of 





capturing Madrid before this week ends. That sounds 
exaggerated optimism, for unless the morale of the 
defenders is broken by air-raids, of which there is no 
sign at present, a prolonged phase of street-fighting seems 
probable. Barricades are already being thrown up in 
the suburbs, but the advent of the tank has reduced the 
resisting power of barricades substantially. Barcelona 
may become the last centre of organised resistance by the 
Government forces, though guerilla warfare will no 
doubt continue all over Spain for months to come. 
There are rumours of an air-attack en masse on Barcelona 
from Majorca, but news from Majorca should be accepted 
with considerable scepticism. Whatever may be happen- 
ing in that island, there is still no convincing evidence 
that war-material in any formidable quantities is getting 
into Spain from outside, for the charges and counter- 
charges advanced by Germany, Italy and Russia before 
the Non-Intervention Committee in London have almost 
all broken down for lack of proof which any impartial 
tribunal would accept. Developments in Spain itself 
may soon make the work of the committee irrelevant. 

‘ * * * * 
The Duce and the World 

Signor Mussolini’s speech on foreign affairs at Milan 
on Sunday gives the impression, for all its vehemence, 
of a consciousness of weakness rather than of strength. 
It is significant that in the Italo-German rapprochement 
the running is nearly all being made by the Italians. 
It was Count Ciano who issued the optimistic accounts 
of the Hitler-Ciano conversations, and when Signor 
Mussolini talks of the line between Berlin and Rome as 
the “axis around which all the European States who 
want peace may co-operate” he is attaching to the 
rapprochement a weight and value which Germany never 
has. Of the other declarations in the speech, the en- 
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couragement of Hungary’s revisionist ambitions is calcu- 
lated to draw the Little Entente Powers closer than ever, 
though that tendency is meant to be, and may to some 
extent actually be, counteracted by the Duce’s con- 
ciliatory addresses to Jugoslavia. As to the minatory 
references to Great Britain, it need only be said, as Lord 
Halifax said plainly in the House of Lords on Tuesday, 
that this country entertains no feelings of animosity 
towards Italy, apart from its condemnation of her viola- 
tion of the League Covenant, and is conscious of no 
conflict of interests in the Mediterranean. We certainly 
have no desire to lay any kind of restriction on Italy in 
those waters, and we are not yet compelled to believe 
that she desires to lay any restriction on us. 


* * * * 


The Oratory of General Goering 


It is fortunate in one respect that exuberant verbosity 
has come to be accepted as the natural characteristic of 
Dictatorship orators, for it means that speeches which 
twenty-five years ago would almost have meant war are 
hardly accorded the dignity of double headings in the 
average newspaper today. None the less, some limit needs 
to be set to accusations of malpractices directed against 
foreign Powers, and it was well that the British Am- 
bassador at Berlin should have entered a formal and firm 
protest against General Goering’s charges that colonies 
and gold had been “stolen” from Germany. The 
average Englishman may greet such denunciations with 
a shrug of the shoulders, but it is of some importance all 
the same to know what Herr Hitler’s policy in regard to 
this country really is. While he sends Herr von 
Ribbentrop here with an olive branch and_ permits 
General Goering to wave a club round his head and 
Dr. Goebbels to launch flights of barbed arrows in Berlin, 
we may’ be forgiven if we find it a little difficult to know 
where Herr Hitler himself stands. He is credited with a 
desire to be on cordial terms with this country, and he 
certainly has the power, if he chooses to use it, to restrain 
ebullitions which obviously militate against the realisation 
of that desire. 

x* * + * 


Mr. de Valera and the Commonwealth 


Discussion of the new Constitution of the Irish Free 
State can be only speculative until Mr. de Valera has 
formally introduced his proposals into the Dail, as he 
is expected to do within the next few days. But some 
indication of the form it is likely to take were given in 
the speech which he delivered last Tuesday before the 
General Congress of Fianna Fail. It seems clear that 
Mr. de Valera does not for the moment intend to make 
any dramatic gesture of breach with the British Common- 
wealth ; indeed his references to the “‘ mutual interests ” 
of the Irish and British peoples were more conciliatory 
than many people had expected. At the same time it is 
obvious that there will be serious difficulties to be faced 
in the proposed creation of a new “ ceremonial head of 
the State.” It seems clear that whoever is appointed 
to this office—and in point of fact it is unlikely that it 
is intended for anyone but Mr. de Valera himself—will 
be regarded in Ireland as deriving his powers directly 
from the Irish people, and not in any sense as the repre- 
sentative of the King. It is difficult to see how the 
constitutional point thus involved can be regularised 
without reference to the whole question of Ireland’s 
membership of the Commonwealth. On purely internal 
matters, the most welcome announcement is that Mr. de 
Valera intends after all to adhere to the principle of a 
second chamber, though it remains to be seen whether 
he intends it to be genuinely representative or merely 
an asylum for party members who have lost their 
popularity with the electorate. 





: —— 
The Iraq Coup d’Etat 


Iraq in its turn has had its political upheaya), 0 
Thursday, Gencral Bakar Sidgi Pasha, commangiy, 
the Army on manoeuvres seventy miles from Baghis, 
marched on the city and sent aeroplanes to Crop leaf, 
denouncing the Government, which two hours “a 
resigned. King Ghazi appointed Seyyid Hikmet Pash 
the General’s nominee, as Premier. Parliament = 
dismissed and new elections ordered. Jafar Pasha, th: 
Minister of Defence, who had been sent to confer With 
the General, was murdered. The other Ministers, after 
twenty months of office, fled the country. The eonp 
is said to have come as a complete surprise to the Britis, 
Foreign Office, to be in no way related to recent eve, 
in Palestine, and to have no significance for our relations 
with Iraq. Yet it is also said to have been not unexpecte( 
in Cairo and elsewhere, and a change of Governmey 
though by other means, had been awaited. The pe 
dictator is an able and ambitious soldier, who displayed 
diligence in massacring the Assyrians in 1933. On jj 
entry into Baghdad he was received with popily 
enthusiasm; the National Reform Committee, whic) 
supports the new régime, issued a manifesto demandiny 
a stronger army (which should be unnecessary becats: 
of Great Britain’s guarantee of Iraq’s frontiers) an( 
the unification of the Pan-Arab movement in all Arsh 
countries. Mr. Eden gave reassurances regarding ty 
outlook in the House of Commons on Wednesday, but th 
situation wants watching. The Middle-East is far froy 
settled. 

* * * * 


The King’s Speech 

The legislative programme outlined in the King\ 
Speech (with which our Parliamentary Correspondent 
deals on another page) is one to arouse satisfaction 
rather than enthusiasm. Such measures as the Factorig 
Bill, Mr. Hore-Belisha’s Bill for transferring the admit 
istration of the trunk roads to the Ministry of Transport, 
the Bill for equalising Ministerial salaries, are as accept: 
able to the Opposition as to the Government ; all ar 
due to the necessity to modernise social and admin- 
istrative anomalies. In other respects, however, the 
programme gives rise to uneasiness. The Coal Bill 
overdue, promises nationalisation of royalties but not 
reorganisation ; the proposals for improving physical 
education contain not even the beginnings of a nutrition 
policy. Mr. Baldwin still believes that reduction of 
restrictions on trade must continue to dcp nd on an 
improvement in the international situation and not om 
the Government’s determination to exploit already 
existing possibilities; and Mr. Attlee was justified in 
commenting on the lack of any proposals for a direc 
attack on unemployment. In only one respect, perhaps, 
did the Speech lay down a definite line of broad policy: 
it opened with a surprisingly strong assertion of the 
Government’s continued faith in the League of Nations, 
together with a reference to the revision of the Covenant. 
The immediate future of the League is obscure, but in 
face of the attacks from Milan and elsewhere the Gover 
ment’s declaration is welcome and right. 

* * * * 

The Municipal Elections 

In the municipal elections in England and Wales 0! 
Monday, Labour was defending the gains made in 1983: 
the returns for 132 county and non-county borougis 
show that it has lost, on balance, 81. seats, while 
Conservatives have gained 44, Independents 42, and 
Liberals have lost five. Before the elections Labout 
controlled 43 municipal councils ;_ it has now lost contrdl 
at Stafford, Warrington, and Mitcham, and _ divide 
control with its opponents at Birkenhead, Leyton and 
Gateshead. In a town like Swindon, which is pt 
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1935 § 
= ‘nantly working-class, Labour lost three seats. At 
pov on the other hand, it won 14 out of 15 newly- 
‘al, 0, pe seats, and hopes to gain command of the council. 
Nandi, These figures indicate a marked set-back for Labour 
ghd gince 1933, which was, however, a boom year for Labour 
leaflet; candidates. W hile it is dangerous to deduce too much 
S late MM from local elections, there is little doubt that here they 
; Pash, correspond with the trend of national politics. Labour 
Nt ya MH js as far from capturing the municipalities as it is from 
ha, the taking office ; and this reverse will no doubt impress 
ler with on the Party the effect which its recent disagreements 
S, alte and deubts have had. The growth in the number of 
Ne coup | Independents reveals perhaps a certain reaction from 
Britis, an over-partisan conduct of local affairs; and it cannot 
event put have a good effect upon administration. It would 
elation, | be interesting to know how far Liberal losses were due to 
Xpecte|  Jocal agreements to combine with Conservatives against 
nment, fF Labour. 
he nex + + & 2 
splays! The Claims of Jarrow 
On his! = The Jarrow marchers arrived in London last Saturday, 
Dopular | without causing or suffering any of the abuses forecast 
Which | by those who disapprove of their action: the Chairman 
andin | of the Jarrow Conservative Association, after referring 
recau: to the “ unparalleled publicity ” created by their march, 
s) ani ff has rightly commented on the skill and tact with which it 
Argh has been conducted. So far from being “ exploited ” 
ng thf the marchers have even benefited physically. Mr. 
but thf Baldwin has refused to receive a deputation of the 
r from marchers, but on Wednesday their petition, asking for 
special treatment for Jarrow, was laid before Parliament. 
On Tuesday evening, at a meeting of welcome, Sir John 
Jarvis announced that he was prepared, with the assist- 
Kings § ace of one of the banks and of the Commissioner for the 
ondent Special Areas, to open new steel-tube works in Jarrow. 
faction @ 20 his reply of thanks the Mayor of Jarrow, with the 
ctorin & scepticism which earlier disappointments have bred in 
1dmin. Jarrow, said that, thankful as he was, he could believe 
sport, ft only when he saw the smoke pouring from the furnaces. 
cept Sir John Jarvis’ plan is a model for the Government, in 
all are that it creates new employment and does not merely 
dmiy§ alleviate the distress of unemployment. Ministers 
r, the might well give more sympathetic attention to other 
| Bil, | suggestions of the same kind, and especially to the possi- 
it not § bility of restoring to Jarrow the Admiralty work for which 
sie! @ lS docks and shipyards were built. 
ition ve . as ™ 
on off Lhe Recruiting Failure 
on an =the shortage of recruits for the Army continues, despite 
‘ot ong Sir. Duff Cooper’s appeals. Many ingenious explanations 
ready @ Lave been given for it, in which modern youth’s decadence, 
ed ing 2nd lack of patriotism and adventurousness figure largely. 
direct | There are, however, more practical reasons why young 
rhaps and able-bodied men, even though patriotic and adven- 
liv: turous, do not regard army life as attractive. The 
f the ordinary recruit receives 2s. a day, rising to 2s. 6d.; 
tions, @ With luck he may pocket 12s. or 13s. a week after various 
nant. ‘toppages and deductions have been made. He can be 
ut ing °! no assistance to his family. He may be sent abroad 
ver: @ Without leave for six years or more. He has no very 
bright prospects of employment in civilian life after his 
period of service is over. Compared with such conditions, 
those of life even on the dole may well seem more attrac- 
ai tive. It would be interesting to see what effect would 
998: be produced on recruiting if some of the suggestions 
ll made by Mr. Beddington Behrens in a letter to The Times 
while Woe Wednesday were adopted. He suggests raising the 
pe rate of pay to 3s. per day, a grant of 5s. a week to depen- 
ao dants, increase in pay for foreign service, a free journey 
wet home once a year, a free return passage during service 
vides abroad, a guarantee of employment on discharge after 
oe good conduct. It seems reasonable to pay men as much 
: see lor fighting as you pay them for cleaning windows, 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—The King’s 
speech has given general satisfaction in the ranks of 
the Government supporters. There is no spectacular 
legislation, but what is offered is regarded as a series 
of very useful measures, eminently suitable, by reason 
of their largely uncontroversial nature, for being intro- 
duced in the Coronation year. It left Mr. Attlee, who 
lead the Opposition attack on Tuesday, with very little 
material for substantial criticism. He had to fall back 
on the old Socialist Party claptrap about the impossi- 
bility of reforming society as long as what he called 
** the outworn system of private property ” is maintained. 
There is something curiously foolish in the idea of an 
Opposition arraigning a Conservative Prime Minister 
because he has not introduced the Social Revolution 
into the King’s Speech, particularly as everyone, including 
the Opposition, knows that if the Socialists were in power 
they would not do so either. Indeed the absurdity of 
the Labour Party’s present propaganda against capitalism 
is that if the electors really imagined that the Labour 
Party meant what they said about the necessity of 
destroying “the outworn system of private property ” 
their numbers would not much exceed the strength of 
Mr. Maxton’s following. The speech certainly did 
nothing to arouse the spirits of his Party, disheartened 
as they were by the results of the Municipal polls. 

* * * * 


But Mr. Attlee made one good point, when he stressed 
the urgency of combining physical training with a cam- 
paign of improved nutrition. There was general sympathy 
for this argument when it was expressed by Mr. Harold 
Nicolson in seconding the Address. The Government 
are certain to be pressed hard to develop a sound 
nutrition policy not merely by their supporters on the 
Left but by the rearmament men on the Right, who are 
much concerned at the difficulty of getting recruits of the 
right physique. 

* * * * 

Apart from Miss Horsbrugh, who abundantly justified 
the invitation extended to her to move the Address, 
the best speech so far has been that of Mr. A. V. Alexander. 
He set about the Government with the pugnacity expected 
of an Opposition leader on such occasion, and _ really 
succeeded in giving Mr. Elliot, who was in charge of the 
debate on the Front Bench, something to answer. Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, too, maintained the general high 
standard of his recent contributions. He argued con- 
vineingly that “the Arms Commission Report had been 
in the hands of the Government for a month, and that it 
was not premature to ask them what they intended to 
do about it.””. This is a view widely held by the Govern- 
ment supporters. They support on the whole its recom- 
mendations and would welcome early action upon them. 


* * * * 


I do not think that the Publie Order Bill, which evi- 
dently is to be the name for the measure by which the 
Government will deal with the situation created by the 
recent Communist-Fascist disturbances, will be as popular 
with the Opposition as at first seemed likely. The 
Labour-Party’s conception of it is mainly as a means 
of crushing Fascism, but it is clear from what Government 
spokesmen have so far said on the subject that the 
proposals will deal with the whole question of public 
order,—with the challenge that comes from the extreme 
Left as well as that from the extreme Right. Members 
who visited the East End on the famous Sunday, though 
they have no doubts about the provocative character of 
the Fascist march, have reluctantly to admit that in the 
resultant mélée the opponents of Fascism were consider- 
ably more violent than the Blackshirts themselves, 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


HE prophets have once more been confuted, 
and Mr. Landon of Kansas City, instead of 
making a close fight of it for the Presidency of the 
United States, is, as an American tersely put it on 
Wednesday, hardly even an “also ran.” President 
Roosevelt’s triumph is unprecedented. Never has 
a President in the history of the Union carried as 
many States, or commanded as_many—votes—in_the 
Electoral College. It is well, indeed, as some 
corrective to the impression those facts create, to 
study the popular vote, which is obviously a much 
better criterion of the opinion of the electorate. 
Though the final figures are not available as we write 
it seems clear that they will show that at least three 
voters out of every five supported Mr. Roosevelt—a 
sufficiently decisive majority, but presenting never- 
theless a very different picture from the announce- 
ment that 46 States out of 48 and over 500 members 
of the Electoral College out of 531 are behind the 
President. 

Many factors have gone to secure Mr. Roosevelt 
his triumph. The Republicans had a bad candi- 
date, a bad record and a bad case. Mr. Landon 
is personally estimable, but he has given no sign of 
imagination or leadership, and in days when the 
faculty of speaking direct to fifty millions of electors 
by radio has introduced a totally new factor into 
political campaigning, the Republican candidate 
has shown himself’ an inept tyro matched against 
a past mastcr. The past master, moreover, had a 
tale to tell. Every article of the New Deal pro- 
gramme may be open to grave criticism ; more than 
half of it may have been declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court ; the programme as a whole 
may represent a profligate expenditure of public 
money; but it has been the salvation of millions 
of Americans in the financial hurricane that broke 
as Mr. Roosevelt was being inaugurated nearly four 
years ago. The American lives on slogans, and he 
has consciously or subconsciously remembered two 
this week. Lincoln was re-elected because no wise 
men would swop horses when crossing a stream ; 
Franklin Roosevelt is re-elected for much the same 
reason today. Wilson was re-elected in 1916 because 
(up till then) “he kept us out of war”; Franklin 
Roosevelt has kept millions of Americans out of 
bankruptey—or at any rate they think so. He has 
been the small man’s friend, and the small man 
and the farmer and Labour have voted for him. 
He has challenged big business, which the Re- 
publicans represent, and the Republicans have 
been swept away like frame-houses in a Mississippi 
flood. 

Now that Mr. Roosevelt has got his endorsement 
—and by a demonstration of popular approval so 
overwhelming—what will he do with the new 
power thus conferred on him? For his re-election, 
together with the return of a decisively Democratic 
House of Representatives, is not merely a vindication 
of the President’s first term but a vote of confidence 
that ensures him large freedom of action in the 
future. He no doubt has clear views as to how to use 
that liberty both in the domestic and the foreign 
field. His aim at home must be to systematise 


and organise his New Deal policy. His Strategy 
hitherto has been largely opportunist, and it js hard 
to see how it could have been otherwise, Jy the 
economic storm that burst upon his country all that 
seemed possible was to stop one leak after another 
in the ship’s hull as the water began pouring jp, 
And one after another his ameliorative Measures 
were frustrated by the decision of the Supreme 
Court that they infringed the Constitution of th 
United States. The Constitution presents an impreg. 
nable barrier to the development of an effective 
system of social services organised from the centr 
by the Federal Government. On the other hand, 
to leave the task to the States spells inevitable 
ineffectiveness, in view of the mobility of labow 
and the necessity for uniformity throughout the 
Union. To amend the Constitution is a formidable 
business, but it is not impossible, as the amendments 
conferring votes on women and first instituting and 
then abolishing prohibition have shown in recent 
years. The President will never have such a 
opportunity of freeing the White House and the 
Capitol from some of the trammels of 1788 as the 
prestige of his present victory gives him, and it 
seems likely that in spite of the danger of raising the 
old States Rights issue again he will attempt some 
limited constitutional amendment. 

But President Roosevelt’s vision has always 
ranged far beyond the frontiers of the Union. Under 
him the United States has become a full member 
of the International Labour Organisation at Geneva, 
Under him the currency agreement between his 
country and our own and France was achieved. His 
Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, has gone much 
further than is commonly realised in lowering the 
tariff barriers round America through a series of 
bilateral treaties for the reduction of duties. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull between them again went 
much further than is commonly realised here in 
preventing (without formal legal authority) the 
export of oil to Italy till the Hoare-Laval episode 
sent a wave of indignation and disillusion over 
America. 

It is certain that the President will set himself 
to extend the scope of international co-operation 
wherever opportunity offers. It will offer first at 
the forthcoming Pan-American Conference at Buenos 
Aires, which promises to result in a closer and more 
fruitful regional agreement than has yet existed 
between the republics of the American continent. 
It will be a misfortune if through such steps as the 
creation of a Permanent Court of Pan-American 
Justice regionalism becomes the enemy of universal- 
ism, but Mr. Roosevelt will not lightly imperil the 
prestige of the Permanent Court at The Hague, on 
which American judges as distinguished as Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Kellogg have held seats; it is to 
be hoped that he will yet make America a full member 
of the Court. Above all he will never underrate the 
importance of Anglo-American understanding and 
friendship. In every new endeavour he may 


make to draw closer the ties between his country 
and this realm he will be assured of a warm and 
universal response here. 
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THE STATE AND THE ARMS INDUSTRY 


ONTROL of the manufacture of arms and 
control of the traffic in arms are two different 
questions which must be clearly distinguished. 
The one raises domestic problems, the other inter- 
national. At the same time the two are closely related, 
and it was natural that consideration of both should 
be entrusted to the Royal Commission whose report 
was published on Monday. But it was equally 
natural that the majority of the Commission’s 
recommendations (which it is satisfactory to note 
were unanimous) should deal with the domestic 
problems. The objections to the traffic in arms, 
the report justly observes, could best be diminished 
py the limitation of arms by international agreement 
—for the smaller the volume of munitions a nation 
required the less would be its need to make purchases 
abroad. ‘The Commission is content in existing 
circumstances to register approval of the proposals 
laid before the Disarmament Conference in 1934 
by the United States (and not then found entirely 
acceptable by the British Government), providing for 
international supervision of both manufacture of 
and trade in arms, licensing both of factories and of all 
imports and exports, and full publicity at every 
stage. All that need be said about that is that the 
subject has been repeatedly thrashed out at Geneva 
and that draft conventions are in existence ready 
for signature and ratification as soon as the nations 
are ready to sign and ratify. 

Meanwhile, the Commission was obviously right 
to concentrate primarily on the control of the manu- 
facture of arms in this country. Considerable anxiety 
has been felt about the principle of private manu- 
facture, partly because of the reference in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations to its admitted evils, partly 
because of the instinctive response to the appeal 
to “take the profit out of war,” partly because of 
evidence forthcoming from time to time (particularly 
in the course of the investigations of the so-called 
Nye Committee of the American Senate) of the 
methods employed by armament firms in certain 
countries to create an atmosphere making for an 
increase of national armaments and a consequent 
demand for their wares. To that may be added the 
fact that in this country the question has to a certain 
extent a party aspect, for Labour, which stands for 
the nationalisation of the means of production 
and exchange, must necessarily be solid for the 
nationalisation of this particular industry. The 
Commission, however, declares against nationalisation, 
and for reasons with which it is hard to quarrel. 
The essential feature of the arms industry is that in 
the national interests it must be capable of great and 
rapid expansion in moments of emergency. There 
must be a large reserve of both special plant and 
specialised labour, over and above normal peace- 
time needs, constantly available. That is achieved at 
present partly by the existence of a constant demand 
for arms from foreign Governments and partly through 
the adaptability to war needs of machinery designed 
primarily for peaceful industrial products. The 
motor-engine factories now turning out acroplane- 
engines are an obvious case in point. Nationalisation 
to be complete would have to be carried far. 


But if nationalisation is to be set aside the need 
for a strict control of the munitions industry becomes 
the greater, as the Royal Commission has fully recog- 
nised. Its report comments on the tendency of the 
chairmen of munition-producing companies to regard 
their industry as being on the same footing as any 
other. It is not. In the first place it is in a peculiar 
sense vital to the nation’s safety, and in the interests 
of efficiency and co-ordination the Commission is 
clearly right in recommending the appointment of a 
Minister with executive powers, both in peace-time 
and war-time, to supervise supply, with special 
powers in relation to manufacture and costing, and 
over the issue of licences for export. Production 
of all types of armament in Government yards and 
factories would still continue, providing by example 
and comparison a valuable check on prices and 
quality. 

A second fact to be taken account of in relation 
to the armaments industry is the average citizen’s 
natural repugnance to the idea of inflated profits and 
generous dividends being derived from the produc- 
tion of instruments for the destruction of human life. 
The American phrase ** merchants of death” has 
been driven to a standstill by the type of journalist 
to whom the hackneyed cliché appeals, but 
there is just enough truth in it to justify its coinage. 
A great deal of nonsense has been talked about the 
profits of armament firms. So far as this country is 
concerned their balance-sheets in the last dozen years 
have given their shareholders singularly little satis- 
faction. But there are exceptions to that, as the 
recent boom in aircraft shares has testified. On all 
grounds the Royal Commission has done well to 
recommend that the profits of armament fimms be 
restricted in peace-time (and a fortiori in war-time) 
to a rate sufficiently reasonable to leave the public 
no ground for suspicion or criticism. Provision 
should be made, in equity, for averaging lean years 
with fat years, but the principle is undoubtedly 
right. Whether, on the other hand, “ conscription 
of industry ” in war-time is the only possible way to 
limit salaries as well as profits may well be doubted. 

There is one point at which the two questions of 
manufacture of arms and the traflic in arms interlock, 
That is in the case of export. In the larger sense the 
traffic in arms must be made a matter of inter- 
national agreement, but meanwhile steps can _profit- 
ably be taken by exporting countries like our own 
to keep a check on foreign orders. The Commission 
proposes the adoption of a more effective system 
than exists at present, recommending (obviously with 
the international conventions on dangerous drugs as 
model) that every application for an export-licence 
shall be backed by a certificate from the foreign 
Government to whom the arms are to be consigned. 
This means that each individual application for a 
licence would be adequately scrutinised, and that the 
system of “open licences,” particularly liable to 
abuse in the case of a war-instrument so mobile 
as an aeroplane, would be abolished. The adoption 
of this, and the rest of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions—among which may be noted with special 
approval the proposal that Government officials, 
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whether serving or retired, should only accept service 
with armament firms with the special permission 
of the Minister in charge of their Department—would 
considerably reassure the public. 

And it needs reassuring. The abuses with which arma- 
ment firms in other countries have admittedly been 
identified have not been proved to exist here, and there 
is no reason, apart from one bad case of attempted 
bribery reported by the Commission, to believe that 
they do exist. But this is, it must be repeated, an 


<a 
industry in many respects unique. If private Manu. 
facture is not necessarily an evil—and it js Not, § 
long as war as an institution continues—the possi 
bility of evil is always there, and it is proper ty 
guard against it rigorously. There is not one of the 
strictly moderate and practical recommendations of 
the Commission—with the possible exception of the 
conscription of industry—which the Government 
can afford to ignore. This report must not be 
pigeon-holed: 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SUGGESTED in this column three wecks ago the 

transference of Mr. Walter Elliot from the Ministry 
of Agriculture to the Scottish office as a not unlikely 
consequence of Sir Godfrey Collins’ death. . There is one 
obvious advantage in the move, quite apart from Mr. 
Elliot’s manifest fitness for his new post. The whole 
question of the Ottawa Conference policy, and agricultural 
quotas in particular, will come up at the Imperial Con- 


ference next May, and several Dominions, notably 
Canada, will speak very plainly on the subject. When 


the Ottawa agreements were made the Conservative Mr. 
Bennett, was the Canadian Prime Minister. Today his place 
is filled by the Liberal Mr. King, and the difference will be 
felt. The British Government’s hands will be much 
freer with a Minister of Agriculture personally uncom- 
mitted instead of one pledged to the hilt to the quota 
principle. But no one is quite so much pledged to the 
whole marketing system of which quotas are a_ part 
as one or two members of the Ministry’s permanent 
staff—as Mr. Elliot’s successor has no doubt found out 
already. 
* * * * 

I imagine the last has not been heard of the remarkable 
case, brought to light by the Arms Commission which 
has just reported, of the offer by a British armament 
firm of a bribe of £50,000, “ ostensibly for a high military 
official in a foreign country.” The word ostensibly was 
used because though the bribe was definitely offered it 
was not actually paid, but the Commissioners declare 
themselves satisfied that “ both the firm concerned and 
the firm representing its interests in the foreign country 
connived at a bribe being offered by their joint agent, 
until such time as doubts arose as to the ultimate destina- 
tion of the bribe.” (Does this mean that the proposed 
beneficiary was reported not to be corruptible after all ?) 
Now this transaction only came to light “as the result 
of an examination of certain of the records of a British 
armament firm by two of our number.” The records 
were obviously extensive, the examination could not 
have been other than relatively brief, and the question 
inevitably presents itself whether this particular transac- 
tion is unique. Moreover, the books of one armament 
firm only were examined. A high standard is set in 
this country by the Prevention of Corruption Acts, and 
it is not surprising that the Royal Commission should 
have pronounced both the firms concerned in this transac- 
tion worthy of censure. 

** * * * 


The publication on Monday of a letter by Mr. Lloyd 
George to General Gough on the defeat of the Fifth 
Army in 1918 had been preceded four days earlier 
by a frank retractation made by the former Prime 
Minister at the dinner given to him by his publishers, 
Messrs. Nicholson and Watson, of the criticisms he had 
passed on the Commander of the-Fifth Army. Sir Hubert 
Gough was present at the dinner (together with a dozen 
or more of Mr. Lloyd George’s principal War colleagues, 


including Sir Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Churchill, yp) 
G. N. Barnes and Sir Maurice Hankey) and showed 
visible satisfaction at the reference to him. But. the 
matter can hardly be left where it is. General Gough 
has been sharply condemned by a section, though never 
by the whole, of public opinion for his failure to achieve 
the impossible in 1918. Now Mr. Lloyd George says 
that facts have come to his knowledge which convince 
him that criticism of Sir Hubert was unjust. This imposes 
an obvious duty on the Government, to which, of course, 
the new evidence is, or can be made, accessible. Mr, 
Baldwin had nothing to do with General Gough’s super: 
session; but he ought to consider very carefully the 
question of his rehabilitation. 
* * * * 


In a paper which I profoundly respect I read that 
Sir Archibald Sinclair is to speak at the National Liberal 
Club on Armistice Day on “ The Fruits of Victory,” and 
that ‘if Sir Archibald’s powers of satire are the equal of 
his courage this should be a searing speech.” What good, 
in the name of sanity, can satire and searing speeches 
about 1919 do to anyone? Battalions of the painfully 
clever type of Left Wing speakers angling, with the 
certainty of success, for a round of cheap applause, have 
sickened the world of these satirical and searing specches, 
Anyone can make them, and anyone without a construe- 
tive idea in his head will. If you have nothing worth 
saying about the future it is no doubt natural to fall back 
on destructive criticism about the past. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, I am quite certain, will not yield to that facile 
temptation, or forget that we are living in 1936 and what 
matters to us today is 1937 and 1938, not 1919. 

2 * * * 


Not many papers get offers like one that has recently 
reached The Spectator—and come to my notice. — It was 
not intended for publication, and therefore I do not give 
the author’s name. He is an engineer, and hails from 
Portugal. What he says is this: 
Since 50 years I am known at the governments, 
embassies, statesmen, politicians, savants, inventors, 
financiers of your country, United States, France, 
Germany, Austria, Vatican. Among other personalities 
also your king knows me. The events proved that I 
was always right and the others wrong. I offer you 
articles of national, international, mondial politics, 
theory and practice, truth, all what must occur, never 
written before and perhaps not be written in thousands 
of years. I ask you what you can pay to me. 
A diligent study of this journal in the next few weeks 
may enable discerning readers to judge from internal 
evidence whether the offer has been accepted. The 
answer to the concluding question is a State secret. 

* * * * 

The Day of Rest 

*“ Being Sunday, I didn’t think.”—Lady Diana Cooper 

JANUS. 
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A NEW 


DOMESDAY BOOK 


By the RT. HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, O.M. 


ROFESSOR STAPLEDON is one of those men of 
venius for whom fame tarries long after achievement. 

He had the misfortune to devote his labour and his 

talents to the improvement of an industry which is 

notoriously tardy in its appreciation of the value of 
scientilic research. 

Afew years ago I visited with him the bleak mountains 
of the Plynlimmon area—on a very bleak day—to 
view some of his remarkable experiments in grass and 
their results. Well over a thousand feet above the level 
of the sea I saw the plots where he had tried out every 
variety of grass seed and fertiliser, and the long strips 
on the mountain side where he had torn up the rough 
grazing and sown the more successful grasses. I also 
saw the crowded sheep tracks on these strips side by 
side with the unimproved sheep-neglected pasture. I 
met a sheep farmer who lived on those hills and questioned 
him upon the effect of these trials on the quality of the 
grazing. He told me that you could fatten three sheep 
on the Stapledon grass for every one you could barely 
keep alive on the uncultivated hillsides. 

The support and encouragement received from the 
State in this work of supreme importance for a nation 
which was nearly starved out in the last War has been 
meagre and mean, — It is also characteristic of the attitude 
of the landowners in this country towards the application 
of science to agriculture that they took but scant interest 
in experiments which will ultimately revolutionise ideas 
about pasture and enhance its productiveness more than 
twofold, and that they rendered hardly any assistance, 
financial. territorial or moral. Had it not been for the 
gencrosity of an intelligent Jew, Sir Julius Cahn, Professor 
Stapledon could have made no real progress. The 
farmer class have shown no greater understanding. 
Most of the Stapledon grass seeds raised in this country 
are bought by New Zealand farmers for raising mutton 
which competes successfully with ours in our own 
markets alter paying a freightage of thousands of miles. 

Shortly after I had seen the Stapledon experiments 
I visited some of the devastated industrial villages of 
South Wales. In the Merthyr Valley there were 60 per 
eent. out of work, in other villages one-half were on 
the dole. At Brynmawr fully 90 per cent. of the workers 
were unemployed. In passing from valley to valley I 
motored across miles of waste moorland on which not a 
single tree grew and which as far as I could see provided 
nothing but miserable coarse feed for a very occasional 
sheep. It seemed to me that this area afforded a more pro- 
mising ground for the application of the Stapledon methods 
than the Cardiganshire slopes that I had climbed. There 
were scores of thousands of acres of desolate plateaux 
which with drainage could be converted into excellent 
pasture, and yet it does not seem to have occurred to 

anyone that it was worth while turning on the myriads 
of men. young and in their prime, who had been idle 
for vears in the valleys below, to the task of draining. 
reclaiming, improving the pasture or afforesting in these 
sterile wastes. Pit props which had been grown on 
much poorer soil from Norway, from much higher alti- 
tudes and brought to South Wales across hundreds of 
miles of sea and along scores of miles of railway, could 
have been grown within easy reach of the collieries of 
Aberdare and the Rhondda. 

These reflections were largely responsible for the 
initiation of this survey.* I established contact with 
Professor Stapledon. It was no use making repre- 

* 4 Survey of the Agricultural anil Wastelands of Wales. Edited 
by R. (:. Stapledon. (Faber. 15s.) 





. more pressing urgency. 


sentations to the Government. There is nothing as 
depressing in the problem of the depressed areas as the 
complete lack of understanding by the Government of 
its character and of the opportunities it affords for 
solving other problems of even greater importance and 
The utilisation of the resources 
of our soil for the production of food has a vital bearing 
not only on the question of unemployment but on that 
of defence and physical fitness. Lord Lymington, in 
his notable address this week on “ The Place of Agri- 
culture in Home Defence,” points out the importance 
from that point of view of increasing the fertility of our 
soil. I am entirely in agreement with him in his views 
as to the Marketing Boards being a means of increasing 
food resources and expanding agriculture. In his words, 
““no greater moonshine was ever radiated over the 
urban populations who had forgotten all reality. Good 
farming was not made by marketing boards and restricted 
production. Fertility of the soil was their greatest 
service. Luckily this fitted in with the requirements 
of defence.” 

Judging our agricultural situation from that standpoint, 
the facts brought to light by Professor Stapledon’s survey 
are staggering. They show that on a carefully conservative 
estimate, 60 per cent. of the lands of Wales are in urgent 
need of drastic improvement or of wholesale reclama- 
tion. For lack of proper treatment, vast areas are today 
almost barren, though they could be brought into high 
productivity. Worse, there is a great deal of land 
once fertile, which is rapidly deteriorating into uselessness. 
District by district, and in the more detailed illustrations, 
plot by plot, the survey shows how much valuable work 
could be found in the draining, clearing, scarifying, 
seeding, fertilising, fencing and other measures of restora- 
tion and reclamation of Welsh agricultural land. Thus 
treated, this soil could bring forth in abundance the 
healthy, fresh food for lack of which the mothers and 
children of the poor are famishing, while the nation could 
find, alike in the immediate preparatory tasks and, 
ultimately, in a busier and vastly more productive agri- 
culture, openings for the healthy useful employment of 
the myriads now doomed to hopeless unemployment. 

What is needed is a new Domesday Book—a thorough- 
going, detailed survey of our actual and potential agri- 
cultural area. It is easy to assert in general terms that 
the level of cultivation is unsatisfactory, and that a great 
deal of our land calls for reclamation or reconditioning. 
Every person familiar with the countryside can cite 
particular instances, known to him, in support of such a 
statement. But it is clearly an essential preliminary 
to any planned and organised attempt to reform this 
state of affairs that we should know with some precision. 
holding by holding, field by field, plot by plot, the actual 
condition of our agricultural land and its needs. 

We speak of reclaiming derelict land. Where are the 
plots waiting to be reclaimed? What is their area? 
What the nature of their soil ? What is needed to make 
them available for cultivation? What would they be 
good for when reclaimed ? We speak of reconditioning 
land that has deteriorated. What is its present condi- 
tion? What treatment does it need ? What improve-. 
ment could be effected? We hear that many farms 
have outworn or inadequate buildings, defective road 
connexions, lack of water. What are the facts about 
these deficiencies ? No systematic, satisfactory plan can 
be worked out for the restoration of agriculture generally 
throughout the kingdom until adequate information 
on matters such as these has been secured. For lack of 
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it, the efforts now made from time to time to promote 
closer land settlement and cultivation by snatching at 
estates which chance brings into the market are neces- 
sarily haphazard and sometimes. ill-judged. 

I have been urging on the Government for years the 
value of such a survey, ‘without response. All kinds of 
objections have been raised to counter the proposal—its 


<a 
colossal expense; the long delay that would superye 
before it could be completed. We have had the delay 
We have had a much more “ colossal expense ” in the sa 
of earning capacity of our soil, But we have had . 
survey. Will the new Minister of Agriculture "dey 
the necessary imagination and courage to take ‘ 
in hand ? 


PROPAGANDA, RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR—I 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


N Europe and America universal primary education 
has created a reading public which is practically 
co-extensive with the adult population. Demand has 
‘alled forth a correspondingly huge supply: twenty 
thousand million pounds of wood pulp and esparto grass 
are annually blackened with printer’s ink; the pro- 
duction of newspapers takes rank. in many countries, 
among the major industries. In English, French and 
German alone, forty thousand new books are published 
every year. 

A vast activity of writers, a vast and hungry passivity 
of readers. And when the two come together, what 
happens? How much and in what ways do the readers 
respond to the writers? What is the extent, what the 
limitations, of the influence exercised by writers on their 
readers ? How do extraneous circumstances affect that 
influence ? What are the laws of its waxing and its 
waning ? Hard questions; and the more one thinks 
about them, the harder they seem. But seeing that 
they are of intimate concern to all of us (for all of us 
are readers, with an annual average consumption of 
probably a million words a year), it will be worth while 
at least to look for the answers. 

The relations existing between scientific writers and 
their readers are governed by rules agreed upon in 
advance. So far as we are concerned, there is no problem 
of scientific literature; and I shall therefore make no 
further reference to the subject. For the purposes of 
this analysis, non-scientific writing may be divided into 
three main classes. In the first we place that vast 
corpus of literature which is not even intended to have 
any positive effect upon the reader—all that doughy, 
woolly, anodyne writing that exists merely to fill a gap 
of leisure, to kill time and prevent thought, to deaden and 
diffuse emotion. Of this kind of literature—the literature 
that exists merely because the second nature of habitu- 
ated readers abhors a vacuum—it is unnecessary to say 
more than that there is a great deal of it and that it 
effectively fills its function. 

Into the second class I put the two main types of 
propagandist literature—that which aims at modifying 
the religious and ethical opinions and the personal 
behaviour of its readers, and that which aims at modifying 
their social, political and economic opinions and_ be- 
haviour. 

For the sake of convenience, and because it must 
be given a name, we will call the third class imaginative 
Nterature. Such literature does not set out to be specific- 
ally propagandist, but may none the less profoundly 
affect its readers’ habits of thought, feeling and action. 

Let us begin with the propagandists. What hosts of 
propagandists there are! All over the world thousands 
of men and women pass-their whole lives denouncing, 
instructing, commanding, cajoling, imploring their fellows. 
With what results? One finds it rather hard to say. 
Most propagandists do their work in the dark, draw bows: 
ata venture. They write; but they don’t know how far 
they will succeed in influencing their readers, nor what 
are the best means for influencing them, nor how long 


their influence will last. There is, as yet, no science of 
propaganda. : 

This fact may seem the more surprising when we reflect 
that there is something not far removed from a scieneg 
of advertising. In the course of years advertisers haye 
come to be fairly expert at selling things to the public, 
They know accurately enough the potentialities ang 
limitations of different kinds of propaganda—what 
you can do, for example, by mere statement and repeti. 
tion; by appeals to such well-organised sentiments as 
snobbery and the urge towards social, conformity ; by 
playing on the animal instincts, such as greed, lust and 
especially fear in all its forms, from the fear of sickness 
and death to the fear of being ugly, absurd or physically 
repugnant to one’s fellows. 

If, then, commercial propagandists know their business 
so well, why is it that ethical and political propagandists 
should know theirs on the whole so badly ? The answer 
is that the problems with which the advertisers have to 
deal are fundamentally unlike the problems which 
confront moralists and, in most cases, politicians. A 
great deal of advertising is concerned with matters of no 
importance whatsoever. Thus, I need soap; but it 
makes not the smallest difference to me whether I buy 
soap manufactured by X or soap manufactured by Y, 
This being so, I can allow myself to be influenced in my 
choice by such entirely irrelevant considerations as the 
sex-appeal of the girl who smiles so alluringly from X’s 
posters, or the puns and comic drawings on Y’s. In 
many cases, of course, I do not need the commodity 
at all. But as I have a certain amount of money to 
spare and am possessed by the strange desire to collect 
unnecessary objects, I succumb easily to anyone who 
asks me to buy superfluities and luxuries. In these 

vases commercial propaganda is an invitation to give 
in to a natural or acquired craving. In no circumstances 
does it ever call upon the reader to resist a temptation ; 
always it begs him to succumb. It is not very difficult 
to persuade people to do what they are all longing to do, 

When readers are asked to buy luxuries and super- 
fluities, or to choose between two brands of the same 
indispensable necessity, nothing serious is at stake, 
Advertising is concerned in these cases with secondary 
and marginal values. In other cases, however, it matters, 
or seems to matter, a great deal whether the reader allows 
himself to be influenced by the commercial propagandist 
or no. Suffering from some pain or physical disability, 
he is told of the extraordinary cures effected by M’s pills 
or N’s lotion. Naturally, he buys at once. In such cases 
the advertiser has only to make the article persuasively 
known: the reader’s urgent need does the rest. 

Ethical and political propagandists have a very different 
task. The business of the moralist is to persuade people 
to overcome their egotism .and their personal cravings, 
in the interest either of a supernatural order, or of theit 
own higher selves, or of society. The philosophies under- 
lying the ethical teaching may vary; but the practical 
advice remains in all cases the same—and this advice is 
in the main unpleasant ;. whereas. the advice given by 
commercial propagandists is in the main thoroughly 
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— 
jeasant There is only one fly in the ointment offered by 
"mercial propagandists ; they want your money. 

some political propagandists are also moralists ;_ they 
vite their readers to repress their cravings and set 
inits to their egotistical impulses for the sake of some 
political cause for which they are asked to work. Others 
femand no personal effort from their readers—merely 
iheit adherence to a party, whose success will save 
ie world automatically and, so to speak, from the out- 
ie. The first has to persuade people to do something 
yhich is on the whole disagreeable. The second has to 
ysuade them of the correctness of a policy which, 
though it imposes no immediate discomforts, admittedly 
trings no immediate rewards. Both must compete with 
ther propagandists. The art of political propaganda is 
much less highly developed than the art of commercial 
propaganda ; it is not surprising. 

ong experience has taught the moralists that the 
nere advertising of virtue is not enough to make people 


virtuous. During the last few thousands of years, 
incalculable quantities of hortatory literature have been 
produced in every civilised country of the world. The 
moral standard remains, none the less, pretty low. True, 
if all this ethical propaganda had never been made, the 
standard might be even lower. We can't tell. I suspect, 
however, that if we could measure it, we should find that 
the mechanical efficiency of ethical propaganda through 
literature was seldom in excess of 1 per cent. In indi- 
vidual cases and where, for some. reason, circumstances 
are peculiarly favourable, written propaganda may be 
more efficient than in others. But, in general, if people 
behave as well as they do, it is not because they have 
read about good behaviour and the social or metaphysical 
reasons for being virtuous ; it is because they have been 
subjected, during childhcod, to a more or less intensive, 
more or less systematic training in good behaviour. 
The propagandists of morality do not rely exclusively 
or even mainly on the written word. 


IS GERMANY PREPARING WAR? 


By Dr. RUDOLF KIRCHER (Editor of the ‘‘Frankfurter Zeitung’’) 


[An article on this subject from the French point of view appeared in last week's ** Spectator.”| 


HEN I read Count d’Ormesson’s article in the 
last issue of The Spectator on the question 
whether Germany means war, and’ was asked to reply 
to it from the German point of view, I found myself 
in something of a dilemma, because. frankly, I found 
auch’ to take exception to in Count d’Ormesson’s 
atice. First of all, I do not like insinuations when 
proofs are lacking, nor do I like inaccurate figures when 
igures are given. Secondly, I do not think it helpful, 
when What is needed is not one-sided accusations but 
arguments, to pass judgement on a_ political situation 
yithout any regard to its origin. Thirdly, however 
welul a discussion between a French and a German 
publicist in a well-known British journal may be, it is 
questionable whether the-average British reader should 
be encouraged to assume that he can fitly adopt the réle 
af referee. British policy is in my view very largely 
responsible for the creation of the situation which Count 
(Ormesson discusses without a hint of the possibility 
that anvone but Germany may be responsible—least of 
ill France. 

As I am firmly convinced that a real and_ lasting 
widerstanding is never possible till on all sides feelings 
ae relieved and the fundamental facts revealed, I shall 
take leave to speak perfectly frankly. In one way my 
French colleague takes the same line, when he ends his 
grave accusations against Germany with the pathetic 
declaration that a single word, a single gesture from 
Germany “in favour of the consolidation of European 
peace as a whole”? would be sufficient to take the wind 
out of the sails of that ill-starred Franco-Soviet Pact. 

Count @Ormesson goes fundamentally wrong at the 
outset in suggesting that Germany should buy off that 
pact. Germany, I am convinced, would go a long way to 
tome to an honest understanding with France, because 
there exists in Germany no hatred against the French 
people. nor is there any serious Franco-German problem 
which could not quite well be solved once it was removed 
from the present atmosphere.of suspicion or fear. But, 
on the other hand, there will be no solution so long as 
the old-fashioned game is played: intimidate or bluff 
your neighbour, and then invite him to buy off the 
cause of his fear, and thereby strike as favourable a 
bargain as vou can. There is nothing in the Franco- 
Russian pact in itself to induee Germany to pay anything 
at all for its abrogation, nor, as I have already said, would 
this be a right method for creating sound European co- 


oreration. It is‘ not so much the pact as the policy 
hitherto underlying it which must disappear before 
prospects in Europe can be improved. 

I doubt whether British readers realise how far that 
part of French policy which we call the policy of alliances 
was, and still is, connected with the famous “ No ” 
pronounced by M. Barthou when a military convention 
of great value was well in sight some eighteen months 
ago. Indeed, the very reason which prompted the 
French Government of that day to refuse the conclusion 
of the military agreement was M. Barthou’s hope of 
achieving much greater security for France by some new 
political and military pacts in Eastern Europe than by a 
military convention with Germany, Italy and Britain. 
Today everyone knows that this “no” was one of the 
most unfortunate of the many errors committed in recent 
years. Barthou’s “ No” prevented the limitation of 
armaments on a level which today would seem surprisingly 
low, whereas the eastern commitments of France met with 
growing criticism and scepticism both in France itself 
and elsewhere. 

Why then, I shall be asked. if you consider France's 
policy of alliances is a failure, do you insist on making a 
fuss about it? The answer to that is that Germany, 
while very unfavourably impressed by the Franco- 
Russian pact, abstained from * making a fuss about it ” 
up to the time when Czechoslovakia was included in it, 
and this rather short-sighted country thus became a 
prospective starting-point for Bolshevist aeroplanes. Look 
at the map, and you will see at once what I mean. In 
little more than half an hour Berlin could be reached 
easily by aeroplanes starting from Czechoslovakia. — It 
may be replied that so long as Germany behaves as she 
should there will be no fear of that. But why, I rejoin, 
should we Germans trust other people more than other 
people trust us? Your comforting assurance “ as long 
as you behave you have nothing to fear’’—is true either 
for everybody or nobody. And this at the same time is 
my answer to Count d’Ormesson’s accusation, or rather 
insinuation : I and all of us resent utterly the hypocritical 
state of mind which permits other people to think and 
say ‘ We alone are peace-loving, we alone can be trusted. 
Even if we arm to the teeth, even if we conclude the most 
objectionable pacts, even if our ally is the only proposer 
and propagator of a world-wide revolution, we alone are 
right and righteous. You Germans are not and never 
will be.” 
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I said I should speak plainly, and I hope I may be 
forgiven if I have. The opportunity for a complete 
change of European policy is once more so great that it 
would be inexcusable to shrink from exposing the funda- 
mental facts. When Count d’Ormesson (like many 
others) asks whether Germany is preparing for war, the 
German answer can only be: after what has happened, 
Germany is bound to make herself as strong as possible 
in order to face any situation she may placed in by those 
who have not yet abandoned the hope of imprisoning 
Germany in a new cage—the old one, made in Versailles, 
being destroyed and done with. Barthou’s “ No” in 
connexion with the policy of alliances was one more 
attempt, perhaps the last, to avoid a square deal with 
Germany on the basis of full equality. France’s eastern 
policy was one more attempt, perhaps the last, to negotiate 
with Germany after submitting her to the pressure not 
of common sense and goodwill but of force. Add to this 
the detestable slogan about “ preventive war,” add to 
this the poisonous propaganda of the Comintern, which 
British readers are certainly not fully aware of, since 
they do not listen in and understand when the Moscow 
wireless descants in German on the Red Army, “ which is 
ready to invade Germany ” and turn her Communist— 
I say, add to this all that is and must be in the minds of 
Germans as long as they are thus threatened, and you 
will begin to understand that Germany is making her 
preparations not in order to attack anyone, but to ensure 
that no one shall be able to attack or bully our country 
again, 

But one thing is certain. If the contributors to public 
discussion do not refrain from giving erroneous facts 
and inaccurate figures, both of them rather objectionable 
in themselves, the aim of all who really desire to be helpful 
will hardly be furthered. How is it possible to speak of a 
German army of a strength of 900,000 in addition to 
several tens of thousands enrolled in “a special mechanised 
army styled the Hitler Militia”? Count d’Ormesson might 
at least have read The Times on the subject, or asked 
the French military attachés. How is it possible for a 
distinguished writer like Count d’Ormesson to quote 


from a speech of the Fiihrer of the Reich a 
taken apparently from a grossly misleading ne 
cutting, but certainly not from the speech 
actually delivered? How, moreover, can Count 
d’Ormesson, without a word of proof, simply - 
on his own authority that Germany will not hesitate 
invade her neighbours suddenly and with overwhe : 
force once she feels certain of victory ? 

How can a German be expected to embark Seriously 
on the discussion of theories and misinterpretationg of 
an article of this kind when he finds that even the Cheapest 
propaganda stuff is not excluded from its arguments) 
What I am referring to is this: the Fiihrer, in comparing 
the achievements and possibilities of National Socialis, 
and Bolshevism, exclaimed in Nuremberg * what Would 
Germany, who cultivates with infinite care every single 
inch of her soil, have achieved if her territory and TeSOUTCes 
were as vast as those, for instance, of the Ural district 
or the Ukraine, while Bolshevism, in spite of all thes 
advantages, seems unable even to keep its peasant 
from starvation?” Instead of accepting the trp 
meaning of Adolf Hitler’s speech, Count CL’ Ormesson 
misuses it as a new proof “ of Hitler’s desire for imperialis 
expansion.” How can we possibly discuss the means 
and prospects of attaining peace and friendship in 
Europe with any hope of success if a single word like 
“ Ukraine” is sufficient to destroy the very basis oj 
any honest discussion, fairness and goodwill ? 

Count d’Ormesson, like others, will not understan( 
my resentment. He will reply, as he has already jy 
anticipation, “* Don’t forget that book, Mein Kampf!” 
There is only one authoritative comment on this volume 
—Adolf Hitler’s actions, that is to say, the actual pm. 
gramme and the deeds of the man who was defeated 
and imprisoned when he wrote his book, but is now the 
Fiihrer and responsible Chancellor of the Reich. Be 
fair to Germany and you will be rewarded. The absence 
of fairness and broadmindedness on the part of thos: 
who now raise offensive questions was responsible for 
most of what has happened in the past. That, at least, 
is the German contention, 
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CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM: VI. SOCIAL JUSTICE 


[This series will be concluded next week with an article by Canon F. R. Barry on “ Revolutionary Christianity”) 


By DR. 
HROUGH all human history the strong have 
exploited the weak, and the shrewd have taken 


advantage of the simple. The moral protest against 
exploitation is almost as old as the injustice itself. It 
begins with the literature of social protest, penned by 
Babylonian kings and Egyptian priests of uneasy con- 
science. Of this early literature the Egyptian tract, 
“The Eloquent Peasant,” is probably the most striking 
example. 

Neither the Christian nor the Communist can _ there- 
fore claim for either Christianity or Communism the 
distinction of having invented conscience or been 
the first to protest against injustice. Through all the 
ages man has been a lion who devours the lamb; but 
he has been a curious kind of lion who dreams of the 
day when the lion and the lamb will lie down together. 
Christianity and Communism have merely moulded the 
sense of justice in diverse forms, according to their 
basic presuppositions and the historical circumstanees 
of their respective cultures. Such a judgement implies 
that Marxism is a religion and a culture in its own 
right, a fact which Christianity would do well to 
recognise more clearly. For vast masses of the world’s 
population it is the only serious competitor of Christianity 
as a basic philosophy of life, 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


According to the Communist creed Christianity sancti- 
fies social injustice and Communism intends to abolish 
it. It may be taken for granted that the difference 
between the two can hardly be expressed in so simple 
a comparison, Yet it contains an element of truth. 

If the element of truth in this judgement is to be 
appreciated and separated from the error in which it 
is involved, it is necessary to make at least one pre 
liminary distinction between types of Christianity. I 
its attitude toward social injustice European Christianity 
must be divided into orthodox and liberal Christianity. 
For our purposes this is a more important distinction 
than that between Catholicism and Protestantism. The 
distinctive characteristic of orthodox Christianity, both 
Catholic and Protestant, in its attitude towards social 
injustice was, and is, that it inclines to regard social 
injustice as a necessary and perennial consequence o 
(and even punishment for) human sin. The orthodox 
pessimistic cstimate of human nature, its emphasis up0l 
human depravity, tempts it to complacency towards 
historic forms of injustice. 

Thomas Hobbes’ conception of the State is really 3 
kind of illegitimate offspring of this orthodox pessimis!: 
The purpose of the State is to prevent anarchy. 
Orthodox social philosophy is realistie enough to know 
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t anarchy cannot be avoided without coercion. It 
- not realistic enough to see that, though force is a 
BP cary evil, it is an evil which breeds injustice ; and 
wt injustice cannot be overcome without resistance to 
” Catholic and Protestant Christianity thus tend (with 
the possible exception of Calvinistic orthodoxy) to place 
joo high a premium upon obedience to government and 
to attach unqualified moral odium to rebellion, Prac- 
jically this means to give the benefit of political realism 
to the entrenched social groups and to withhold it from 
the advancing groups. Historically it tempted Chris- 
nity to a morally perverse justification of slavery and 


tha 


tid 
serfdom. 

Christian pessimism in regard to human nature has so 
much yalidity in comparison with modern liberal or 
Yarsian optimism, that it is foolish to regard it simply 
gs a device of the ruling classes for the preservation of 
their rule. It is nevertheless true that the too un- 
qualified expression of this pessimism, as found in 
(hristian orthodoxy, discouraged basic changes in the 
nolitical and economics order and served to link 
Christianity with feudalism in a too intimate alliance. 
The harmful effects of this alliance are evident in the 
history of both Christianity and civilisation! Spain is 
thelatest nation to suffer from the social convulsions which 
have attended the dissolution of a feudalism religiously 
sanctified since the seventeenth century. 

Whatever varied historical forees may have generated 
what is now known as the Age of Reason, one of its 
driving impulses was its moral revulsion against feudal 
injustices. Though avowedly irreligious, the eighteenth 
century really replaced a pessimistic religion with an opti- 
mistie one, Its optimism in regard to both human nature 
and human history erred as much on the side of romantic 
illusion as Christian pessimism erred in the direction of 
moral enervation. It was nevertheless in one sense a 
recrudescence of the prophetic clement in Christianity, 
which orthodoxy had corrupted. For since the time 
when the prophets of Israel had demanded social justice 
and dreamed of the day when an ideal justice would be 
«tablished, a basie, though easily obscured, element in 
the Christian religion has been its faith that history is not 
a meaningless eycle of recurrences but a meaningful 
development toward justice. It is a question whether 
the idea of history as a meaningful process could ever 
have grown upon purely Tlellenie ground. In_ that 
sense both liberal and Marxian interpretations of history 
are the fruits of the Hebraic element in Christianity. 

Liberal Christianity is as closely related to this 

rationalistic and optimistic age of reason, and to the 
hourgeois classes who were its real protagonists, as 
orthodox Christianity was related to feudalism. Liberal 
Christianity is therefore not guilty of the same sins as 
orthodox Christianity. No morally enervating pessimism 
can be laid to its charge. On the contrary it is guilty, 
incommon with its parent culture, of a too simple moral 
optimism, It believes in justice: but it believes that 
justice can be established by pure moral goodwill. If the 
secular rationalist labours under the illusion that injustice 
is merely a fruit of prejudice and superstition, and that 
increasing intelligence is a guarantee of progressive 
justice, the Christian liberal imagines that a suflicient 
uumber of persuasive sermons on the ideal of love will 
charm all men into something even more perfect than 
justice: to that love which is the fulfilment of the law. 
In both instances there is little appreciation of the 
perennial foree of self-interest in all human action. 
Liberal modernism, whether religious or secular, regards 
rational impartiality and simple moral goodwill as a 
possibility in human conflicts. It does not understand 
that all social judgements are coloured by interest, 
and that therefore the achievement of justice is never a 
purely moral process, 


As against these illusions of liberal modernism, 
Marxism is closer to the truth. As a Christian, who 
rejects Marxism as a religion, the present writer wishes 
nevertheless to record his conviction that there are 
concepts in Marxism indispensable for the solution of the 
problem of social injustice. These concepts might be 
stated in the following terms : 

1. All human actions and ideals, whatever their 
pretensions are coloured by interest. It is therefore impos- 
sible to secure justice simply by. appeals to conscience. 

2. Justice is therefore the fruit of a struggle between 
the beneficiaries and victims of injustice. The Marxian 
theory of the class struggle may need some qualification. 
But this essential proposition is true. Individuals may 
transcend this struggle between conflicting interests to a 
larger degree than pure economic determinism is inclined 
to admit; and the struggle may be qualified by historic 
forces, such as a constitutional tradition and the general 
intelligence of a society. But these qualifications cannot 
change the general pattern. The champions of justice 
must be, on the whole, the poor rather than the intelligent, 
a fact which the Hebrew prophets understood and 
Aristotle, the Greek precursor of liberal rationalism, did 
not understand. 

3. Injustice is the inevitable consequence of dispropor- 
tions of social power in Society. Undue privilege follows 
inevitably in the wake of excessive power. The most 
significant social power in modern society inheres in the 
ownership of a social process as private property. Justice 
in a technical age is therefore bound up with the project 
of socialising social process. The Marxians may be too 
dogmatic in their aversion from private property, and may 
sometimes desire to socialise property which is genuinely 
private and not social. But the whole of contemporary 
history validates their thesis that the present system of 
property automatically makes for injustice; and for a 
type of injustice which undermines the very foundation 
of society. 

After expressing this measure of agreement 
Marxism it is necessary to say in conclusion that there are 
elements in Marxism, as romantic as utopian liberalism, 
against which Christian pessimism is a wholesome anti- 
dote. The Marxian is wrong in assuming that a faulty 
social mechanism is the sole cause of injustice, and that 
the elimination of capitalism will completely destroy both 
the will and the power of men to exploit their fellow-men. 
Marxians hope for an ideal social order in which not only 
social conflict but every form of national conflict will 
disappear. They have, in other words, a_ basically 
romantic conception of human nature, in spite of their 
provisional realism. They do not realise that social 
judgements will be determined by interest even in a society 
in which interests are basically more equal than in the 
present socicty. With this romantic conception of human 
nature, they give themselves to the illusory hope of an 
anarchistie millennium in which the State will “ wither 
away.” This illusion allows them to escape the whole 
problem of the relation of power to justice. They do 
not see that even if a society succeeds in equalising 
economic power, political power will be required to per- 
form this task, that this power may be and will be dispro- 
portionately held and that such disproportions will be 
new occasions for injustice. 

Marxian, as all utopianism, is a constitutional disease 
of naturalism: for naturalism does not understand 
the relation of the eternal and unconditioned to the 
processes of the temporal order, and therefore seeks falsely 
to domesticate the absolute ideal amidst the relativities 
and contingencies of human history. Against such errors 
historic Christianity permanently — valid 
correctives. They can and ought to be appreciated 
even when it is recognised how frequently they have beca 
corrupted and used as tools of oppression. 
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A POET’S RESURRECTION 


HOMAS TRAHERNE is believed to have been’ miraculous abyss of endless abysses, an undrainah} 
4 2|e a , . Se amanie 
born in or near Hereford about the year 1636. ocean, an unexhausted fountain of endless Oceans,” 
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It is therefore fitting that, before 1936 is out, we should only we love God aright, no person, he declares . thougl 
commemorate this brilliant representative of the “ meta- be loved too much; nay, even the humblest of nage ts co 
physical poets ” of the age of Milton—all the more so objects are full of “ infinite excellences ” and Fie they @ 
as Traherne missed his opportunity of a centenary or our constant affection. Nan BE een I 
bicentenary. For till recently his name, save to a few Holding this creed, it is not surprising to find Traher; Readit 
bibliophiles, was quite unknown. It is a romantic feeling his way towards a new social order founded : ny 
story how in the year 1897 William Brooke found the human brotherhood and on the common Ownership ; glass ¢ 
anonymous manuscripts of his poems and meditations _ life’s necessities, an order to be secured “ not by the felt a 
on a street bookstall, how Dr. Alexander Grosart, misled noise of bloody wars and the dethroning of kings bu beside 
by certain superficial resemblances, was preparing to by the gentle ways of peace and love.” —— Afte 
print them in his complete edition of Henry Vaughan All this and much more can be read in the melodioy i 
the Silurist, and how at length the publisher Bertram and rhythmical prose of Traherne’s Meditations, a Work Sam 
Dobell with Brooke’s assistance tracked them down by for the most part vital and intense (to borrow Milton; ae 
a series of intricate but triumphantly conclusive clues phrase) with the impetuous rush of a mind lifted jpty = 
to Thomas Traherne, M.A., B.D., author of three long ecstasy beyond itself. Philosophy goes hand in hand band 
forgotten little books, Roman Forgeries, Christian Ethicks, with poetry, and though the poetry is occasionally ~ 
and 4 Serious and Patheticall Contemplation of the Mercies overwhelmed, it is never for long; and we have aj f ” 
of God. Finally another neglected manuscript with through the true note of the nature-mystic, ever inten me 
many new poems was unexpectedly found on the shelves on achieving a closer communion with the Divine sour § ~ 
of the British Museum. After an obscuration lasting for — of all things. of ithe 
two and a quarter centuries a bright new star had Again and again we come across sayings of deep sci 
appeared in the constellation of our mystical poets. moral or philosophic import possessing often a musical hand 
Research has revealed very little about the life of charm that endears them to us. “ The memory an( ig 
Traherne. Son of a Hereford shoemaker, he somehow mind are a strange region of celestial light.” “The sretcl 
found a rich patron to send him to Oxford, where (so we see the seeds of eternity sparkling in our natures.’ with t 
he tells us) he delighted to study in the Bodleian Library, “ No man can sin that clearly seeeth the beauty of God; im 
“the glory of Oxford and this nation,” the works of the face.” “It is not our parents’ loins, so much as oy = ’ 
mystics and philosophers and the Fathers of the carly — parents’ lives, that enthrals and blinds us.” — | 
Church. For ten years he was parish priest of the small Traherne’s poems are generally inferior to his splendil * ' 
Herefordshire village of Credenhill; and then till his prose. It is unfortunate that he never lived to reviy Re M 
death, unmarried, in 1674, he served as private chaplain them, and moreover some, possibly many, of his verse ey 
in London and Teddington to the Lord Keeper of the appear to have been corrected, much to their detriment, oy | 
Great Seal. He tells us that in early life he resigned by his prosaic brother Philip. Taking his poetry as i co 
the chance of a lucrative career, choosing rather to live stands, we must judge the pocet’s craftsmanship to b on e 
upon ten pounds a year, with a suit of leather clothes often defective, and the exigencies of rhyme and metr — 
(like his great contemporary George Fox) and a very often fetter his imagination sorely. In this respect le Ya 
spare diet, “that I might have all my time clearly to — falls behind his fellow-mystics, George Herbert, Crashay . 
myself.” His will mentions only his books, a few clothes and Vaughan, though he is their superior in his freedon moons 
and some twelve pounds in cash. from artificial conceits and far-fetched metaphors ani i 
Though external information is scanty, we have in in the joyous and transparent sincerity of his utterance fy, 
Traherne’s Centuries of Meditations, supplemented by Most of his poems are spontaneous variations of his oe 
poems, one of the most charming of spiritual auto- favourite themes of the purity of the “ Infant Eye’ this a 
biographies. Long before Blake and Wordsworth, with and of the child’s wonder at being born into a wort! on th 
both of whom he has marked affinities, Traherne was the Jaden with strange and entrancing treasures. Thy 4 g 
poet of childhood. His is all the incurable optimism, abound with notes of triumphant happiness very differet iii 
the careless sense of universal possession, the lovely in tone from Vaughan’s sorrowful retrospect toward spruce 
gaicty of a happy, imaginative child. He tells us in his “ Angell-infancy” or from the solemn Platoni disord 
enthusiastic words of the “pure and virgin appre- meditations of Wordsworth’s great Ode on the Intimatiow at pec 
hensions ” of his “ Infant Eye,” of the eestatie wonder of Heaven in childhood. Traherne was indeed wf ,.. 
with which he looked out in his early years on all the extraordinary phenomenon in the century of Puritanism: “sgl 
common objects and inhabitants of the countryside, “ A native health and innocence ¥ 
: ‘ ‘ : ; Within my bones did grow, words 

and claimed everything as his own peculiar possession. And while my God did all his Glories show, that. 
“The skies were mine, and so were the moon and the _I felt a vigour in my sense thev 
stars, and all the world was mine.” Eternity, too, That was all Spirit. I within did flow as 
He ae . é K ° With seas of life, like wine ; foolis] 

became “ manifest in the Light of the Day, and some- 1 nothing in the world did know preter 
thing infinite behind everything appeared.” But *twas divine.” the il 
“The very day my spirit did inspire, Thomas Traherne lived in an age of conflict ai To 

The world’s fair beauty set my soul on fire.” confusion. Today, when human life is equally tragif },., 
But, as the boy grew up, the “ dirty devices” and and threatened moreover by the demons of mechanisati0l. fasted 
“ churlish properties ” of men, the casual and accidental it is good to become intimate with a poet who, in spite the te 
riches invented by them, obscured his true vision and all the too obvious discords, sees God’s universe, whil . 
cast him into a deep melancholy. From this he was he listens to the rhythms and cadences of Nature’s musi 4, ie 
delivered by the study first of the Bible and later on as one mighty harmony of beauty and joy. In thy, sis 
of divine philosophy, more especially that of the Neo- years to come the Centuries of Meditations may well tak’ I} 
platonist tradition. Once more Nature became “the its place, among the great fellowship of the religious level 
gateway and frontispiece of cternity”’; and in the minded, as one of the best known and best loved ¢ beet 


human soul he learnt to find nothing less than “a _— spiritual books. 
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PITY 


By GORONWY REES 


NE hot summer I went every day tothe Museum. In 

" the mornings the sky was a frail but cruel blue. I 
thought of those who were bathing, and of the sea and 
its colours on such a day. Such thoughts are foolish ; 
they are no escape from dust and noise and air that has 
heen breathed too often. It was a relief to be in the 
Reading Room. There, over the varnished desks and 
ebooks no blue sky reminded me of the country. The 


th ; . : 

class dome was opaque with a year’s smoke and dirt. I 
fet a sense of companionship with the bald man reading 
beside me. 


After an hour I found the Reading Room unbearable. 
J went out and stood on the steps of the Museum. There 
[ used to see her. She came timidly through the iron 
sates, slipping past the porter like an interloper. She 
walked with body and head bent forward ; with her left 
hand she held a handkerchief to her mouth. She never 
spoke to anyone, After her guilty entrance, she halted 
in the gravel square, looking at the pigeons pecking in 
the gravel. It was the pigeons she had come for. Seated 
on the balustrade, she took a paper bag from her pocket 
with crusts of bread, which she crumbled and strewed on 
the pavement and on the balustrade, or held out in her 
hand until the pigeons crowded round her, pecking, 
fighting and hovering with whirling wings over her out- 
stretched palm. All this she did with the one hand ; 
with the other she pressed her handkerchief to her mouth. 
Ibecame curious and loitered near her; but if she noticed 
me she was too timid to show it. She sat there in her 
coud of pigeons. I never saw her mouth; I only saw 
her eyes and they made me pity her. 

I found my pity disturbing. I went back to the 
Reading Room but could not work. I was glad when I 
could leave the unproductive sessions at Frankfurt, and 
the reports of the Graf Beust, and go to lunch at the 
restaurant down the street. She was still there as I 
passed ; she used to eat crusts from the same paper bag 
which fed the birds. In the restaurant I found him, 
He sat at my table and laid his soiled grey hat on the 
chair beside him ; his stick, but he could not 
balance it on the chair. It fell off so often, and with so 
much noise, his gestures with it were so playful and pur- 
poseless that people near him stared angrily. He smiled 
at them and loudly apologised: ‘ There’s a devil in 
this stick,” he said, and chuckling to himself he laid it 
on the floor, 

A short broad man in a brown suit, with broad face and 
white clipped moustache, he was clean and shabbily 
spruce, as if scrubbed to the bone. There was a strange 
disorder in his gestures. He looked jerkily around, stared 
at people, moved his hands nervously on the table. There 
was no sequence in his movements. “ A beautiful day,” 
he said aloud. People stared at him, at me, but his 
words were not addressed to me. They were too loud for 
that. They were public utterances, and, grotesque, 
they continued. At every moment he had something 
foolish to say. Ife spoke to hear his own voice. He was 
He was giving himself 


also 


pretending to make conversation, 
the illusion of society. His eyes were eager yet empty. 

To my annoyance, pity took hold of me again. I saw 
him living in a cheap  bed-sitting-room. He break- 
fasted alone, making noise; with the crockery, and spent 
the tedious evenings alone. He went into shops to ask 
the prices of things he did not want and inquired the way 
to streets that do not exist. Ife descended to any trick 
to convince himself that he was not alone. 

I became angry with myself. You descend to his 
level, I said. You batten on his loneliness. I went away 


anxious to forget that foolish old man. But on the way 


I'saw her in the Museum Square, sitting among her 


pigeons. They ought to meet, I thought. She would 
give him dignity, companionship; he would give her 


comfort. He would not mind the mouth behind the 
handkerchief. He does not need a mouth; he needs a 
listener. 


I could not work any more. It seemed monstrous they 
should not know each other. I wanted to see them meet, 
speak, and go away together. I thought of ways of 
throwing them together, but none seemed possible. For 
the rest of July, in the stony heat, I saw her seated in 
her cloud of pigeons and heard him chattering and ges- 
turing in the restaurant. I remembered the emptiness of 
their eyes. I saw it in the faces of street hawkers and 
pavement artists, of old men wandering round the squares. 
I watched the man and the woman. They were made 
for each other, but no miracle revealed it to them. 

And one day, at the end of July, my thought could not 
be suppressed. Suddenly it spoke. What would you 
do if one day you saw them, hand in hand, leave the 
Museum together, happy for ever? My thought per- 
sisted. Whom would you have to pity then? I felt afraid. 
Mitleid immer mein grésstes Fehler. 


PURELY FUNCTIONAL 


By EILEEN O’NEILL 


HE was a busy, popular, successful woman. In her 
job as secretary to a risen politician she was 
magnificent, and he leaned on her, left things to her, and 
even liked her. His exquisite society wife recognised her 
worth, and there was a tolerant amiability between them 
that passes for friendship among women who have 
nothing in common with each other. The children were 
vaguely fond of her, accepting her with the chairs and 
tables as part of the home background, and in the Club 
where she lived faces brightened at her approach. Her 
family, too—all married—admired her, found her clever 
and amusing, and if questioned would have confessed 
unhesitatingly, if lightly, to real affection. She was pre- 
eminently a giver, one who lived for others, pouring out 
her many talents in their service. 

Her strength flagged in the hot weather, and the 
doctor, puzzled, sent her to a specialist, who probed and 
questioned, non-committal and impersonal, consigning 
her finally to his hospital ‘ for observation.” 

She lay now on the hard, high bed. The polished tiled 
walls reflected a window and a million chimney-pots far 
below. Here in the quiet little room she was free, for the 
first time in years, to think about herself. Strange, how 
little she knew herself. The rush of life and people— 
their needs—filled every conscious moment. The failure 
of her body’s perfect functioning troubled her, only 
beeause of the inconvenience it would cause her Chief; 
for financially she was independent. It came at a good 
time; the House had risen for the summer and he had 
gone to their place in the country. But if she were to be 
ill some time, or permanently, how could he manage 
without her? And her other activities, that Centre to 
which she devoted so many of her evenings, vitalising a 
dull institution, how would it continue without her ? 

Time passed slowly. The nurses were kind. They did 
things to her and went away again, and she became more 
and more alone. After so many years of being part of 
something big and busy the aloneness puzzled her a 
little till she remembered it was only temporary. Soon 
she would be back among them all again, and they would 
forget they had missed her. She filled the bare room 
with the comfort of them: the old dears at the Club— 
her family—her Chief. She valued his friendship and 
enjoyed the daily contact with his clear mind and 
balanced judgement. Her life was full and interesting. 

But occasionally panic seized her. The House Physician, 
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grave and silent, fended off her inquiries with professional 
caution. She worried and dared not ask. Was it really 
serious ? Was she going to die? Not that she feared 
death, but what of those other lives which touched hers 
so closely, depended on her, if her place were permanently 
empty ? It began to obsess her. She was quite alone ; 
no one came to see her. Town was, of course, empty in 
August, but surely someone——? From the Club she 
heard nothing; the only sign of its continued existence 
a few readdressed letters. Her sisters were enjoying 
cool days on the river, their children home for the holidays. 
Her brother, released from the office, was anxious to get 
home quickly to the comparative cool of Kensington, and 
his newly married wife, and his “ sorry, old girl, but your 
hospital is such a deuce of a way out,” caused her a 
moment’s thought of unwonted bitterness. 

A letter came from the secretary of the Centre. It told 
of an increase of numbers, and how well all was going in 
her absence. Then the letter from her Chief, for which 
she had subconsciously waited, arrived on her breakfast 
tray. ‘‘ Dear Miss Mason,”—why didn’t he call her by 
the nickname which all the family used? Surely after 
all these years he could reach that degree of intimacy ? 
He told of her of his golf, the garden, the illness of one of 
the dogs, and hoped her treatment was not too tiresome. 
It was a stiff, formal little note. She had typed many 
like it to constituents. 

Nurse found her lying very still, her breakfast un- 
touched. ‘Not hungry? Well, drink a cup of tea 
anyhow.” She poured it, and unresisting, the woman 
on the bed drank. All day she lay there, speaking, doing, 
automatically, stunned by the revelation that the letter 
had forced upon her. Life, which she had seen revolving 
round her, revolved in truth round itself. Her family, 
her friends, her Chief, had each of them their own cycle, 
while she, the unwanted woman, moved between them, 
useful, but not necessary; touching them, but not joined 
with them. Let her fall out, others waited in endless 
stream to step into the place. She was easily replaceable. 

The heat was intolerable, and hour by hour stark 
reality tore up every root she had grown, and stripped 
from her every pretence with which she had unknowingly 
blinded herself. She faced ultimate despair. Sister told 
her the doctor was giving his verdict that evening, and 
comfort came to her. Death, they would tell her, and 
soon she would cease to suffer, and fade away into 
darkness. It was all she wanted now. She greeted him 
with a smile, and listened, only half comprehending, to 
his words, until the end: ‘“ Purely functional. You'll be 
perfectly well in a week or two.” 

So death too was merciless. She lay sleepless, stricken. 
Far away the floodlit cross on the dome of St. Paul’s 
caught her eye and fascinated her. She had never been 
a religious woman; but now she prayed, out of a loneli- 
ness of spirit past bearing. “‘ God, have pity.” 

The time-switch in the Canons’ vestry clicked over. 
She saw the light go out. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTs _ 


By ROSE MACAULAY 

BY the time these words appear, the Fifth Will hay 

come and gone, and the notorious Mr. Favis 
will have perished again all over England in a thousen 
bonfires. Poor old Guy, the children call him, in indulgey 
affection. Yet is he poor after all? ; Man of 
ambitious ideals, a would-be assassin on the grand Seale 
who meant so largely and so little did. he has reaped 
his reward in fame. He suffered and died for his failed 
plan, but suffer and die we all must; and to how few o) 
us it is given to become a Guy, a puppet for the jubilant 
pyromania of children, through centurics of history 
If Guy, peering out from the place of shades where jy 
and his so violent unfulfilled intentions now rest, should 
know his fate at young posterity’s hands, should hey 
his once execrated name bandied about, with familia 
and compassionate epithets attached, in murky English 
Novembers, should see his black-a-vised image (he jg 
apparently, held by the juvenile populace to have pee 
of negroid extraction) carried about in dolls’ peramby. 
lators, and finally encharioted in soaring flames, should 
hear the banging, the popping, the squibbing, that make 
the anniversary of his strange and spirited performane, 
of three centuries ago to sound like the uncorking of , 
thousand champagne bottles at some birthday feast— 
if Guy should remark all these goings on, one imaging 
that he cannot but be pleased. 

What has caused the singling out of this one assassiy, 
among so many, for so high a destiny ? There have bee 
other, and more successful assassins of kings ; though 
perhaps no other has trained his ammunition on the 
two Houses of Parliament in session. It was a great 
aim, and its failure proportionately resounding. — Any: 
how, Guy, brave tool of less courageous superiors, has 
reaped the harvest of notoriety. 

No one now dislikes Guy; on the contrary, he is « 
very popular character. The bonfires fireworks 
have lit him a warm corner in our hearts. Pyrotechnics 
seem such an antidote to unpopularity that it seems 
pity we do not have more Guys. It is said that in Eas 
London Sir Oswald Mosley is frequently to be found 
filling this honourable position; the more often his 
image dissolves in flames, the more will East London 
hearts warm towards him. He himself might well thus 
purge with ‘fire his imperfect sympathies towards Con- 
munists and Jews. Most men have their private Guys, 
whom they would like to parade through the streets 
in the guise of golliwogs and then burn. By all means 
let us make t 






so 































and 














use of this admirable vent for distaste; i 
will relieve the soul and enliven and illuminate the night. 
Do you dislike any of your relations or friends, your 
landlady, some politician, writer, crooner, dictator, 
newspaper proprictor, policeman or bore ? Does your 
blood boil when you think on General Franco, Seta 
Largo Caballero, Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini. M. Stalin, 
or other of the world’s loud men? Do not brood ove 
them; let them not fester in the blood; up and makt 
their puppets, black their faces, stick them in perambv- 
lators, and wheel them for derision through the streets. 
requesting as you go pennies for the poor old Guy, and 
make of them at last a holocaust, a blazing sacrifice. 
that their cinders and your hate may disperse on thi 
winds together. 















There are, of course, who hold that such exercises havi 
the further advantage of inflicting pains on the original 
of the tortured mammets. This is as may be. But eve! 
without this additional merit, to make Guys is a fin 
healthy employment, and will be found a good remed} 
against the spleen, Anyhow, why should poor harmles 
Mr. Fawkes hold the field ever? There are $ 
many worse men. 
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que: recurrent outbursts of Army radicalism in Japan, of 
which those of May 15th, 1932, and. of February 26th, 1936, 
were the most striking and far-reaching, naturally suggest 
the question whether it is Japan’s destiny to join the ranks 
of the world’s Fascist States. Curious as it may seem, 
the semi-Fascist character of the present Japanese régime 
is perhaps the best guarantee against the emergence 
of a full-fledged Fascist State, of the German or Italian 
type. 

Japan's constitutional position today is difficult to define. 
It is not a dictatorship in the familiar sense of that term. 
There is no permanent, irreplaceable, dominant ‘ leader ” 
of the type of Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini. Power in taking 
vital decisions of internal and foreign policy is diffused and 
divided in a baffling way between the senior statesmen who 
are close to the Throne, of whom the most eminent is the 
yenerable Prince Saionji, the military and naval authorities, 
the bureaucracy and the representatives of the big business. 
and financial interests. 

The Army is credited with playing, and does play, an import- 
ant part in shaping decisions on many questions of foreign 
and internal policy. Yet the Army lacks personification: in 
the form of an outstanding, unmistakable chief. War Minis- 
ters change as rapidly as occupants of other Ministerial posts 
in Japan. General Sadao Araki, who during his term of 
office as War Minister three or four years ago attracted world- 
wide attention by his not infrequent utterances of flamboyant 
nationalism, is living today in quiet retirement and, in the 
judgement of most Japanese, has lost almost all his former 
influence. 

If Japan is not a dictatorship it is even more obviously 
not a democracy. The powers of the Diet, always more 
circumscribed than those of a Western parliament, have 
become more and more shadowy sinee the occupation of 
Manchuria, which was a signal for an outbreak of political 
reaction in Japan itself. The Press is muzzled, not so 
absolutely as in Germany, Italy or the Soviet Union, but 
still quite effectively. Even the * Asahi,’ long a bulwark 
of liberalism in the Japanese Press, has become tame and 
lifeless since the rebellious officers directed a special assault 
against its premises on February 26th. There is just enough 
freedom of speech left in Japan for an unusually bold editor 
to announce occasionally that there is no freedom of speech. 
Labour demonstrations, when allowed at all, are accompanied 
by almost as many policemen as marchers. — Since 
February 26th the police has enjoyed a freer hand in its 
favourite occupation of spy-hunting, and the atmosphere 
of secrecy which surrounds all State affairs and decisions 
in dictator-ruled lands is definitely increasing in Japan. 

Some features of the Fascist Corporative State already 
exist in Japan. Discipline and regimentation are ensured 
asa result of the extraordinary powers and wide functions 
exercised by the police. The duties of the Japanese police 
go far beyond detecting and apprehending criminals and 
regulating traffic. They intervene in paternal fashion in the 
everyday lives of the people, telling the residents of a given 
district just when they are to carry out the annual com- 
pulsory housecleaning, offering advice, warnings and_ repri- 
mands in domestic quarrels. They are apt to be the final 
court of compulsory arbitration in protracted labour disputes. 
They are constantly on the look-out for what a Japanese 
bureaucrat once, with agreeable although unconscious humour, 
described as ‘dangerous thoughts.” ‘ Police bans” are 
the bane of the Japanese newspaper editor, who is often 
told by the police, under penalty of fine and confiscation, to 
print nothing on some forbidden subject. Censorship of 
foreign publications has become markedly more severe in 
recent months. 

Voluntary or enforced subordination of the individual for 
the supposed benefit of the general welfare is a characteristic 
of the post-War dictatorships which is fully shared by Japan. 
In contrast to the Chinese, who, with few exceptions, place 


SEMI-FASCIST JAPAN 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Tokyo. 


the family ties and obligations above everything else, the 
Japanese are prepared to make a second sacrifice of the 
individual personality on the altar of the nation. The cult 
of militant patriotism is very strong in Japan. Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the three ‘** human bombs,” 
Japanese soldiers who rushed forward to certain death in 
order to blow up barbed-wire entanglements which were 
holding up the Japanese advance during the fighting at 
Shanghai. 

This propaganda for intense nationalism, fusing with the 
cult of profound reverence for the Emperor, which is especially 
stressed during the present period, is quite in harmony with 
Western Fascism. So is the tendeney of the State to take 
an active part in the economic development of the country. 
Modern capitalism developed late in Japan, and naturally 
grew up more dependent on State aid and co-operation than 
the same system in other countries. Partnerships between 
the Government and private enterprise, such as the great 
South Manchuria Railway system, where the Government 
supplies part of the capital, guarantees a dividend, has a voice 
in the nomination of the directors, but allows private business 
methods to prevail in the management, are symbolic of 
Japan’s State-aided capitalism. 

Fondness for long-term planning is another characteristic - 
which Japan shares with Communist and Fascist régimes. 
The portfolios of Japanese officials are fairly bursting with 
blue-prints for the future, among which may be mentioned a 
five-year plan for the rehabilitation of the chronically depressed 
Tohoku (the north-eastern section of the Main Island), a 
fifteen-year plan for the development of South Sakhalin, a 
twenty-year plan for Hokkaido, laying down specifications 
for the future of that northern island, from the number of 
peasant households which are to be settled to the number of 
horses which are to be bred, all reminiscent of the famous 
five-year plans of the Soviet Union. 

But, while Japan possesses many features of the Corporative 
State and has certainly been influenced by the rise and 
spread of Fascism in recent years, just as its intelligentsia was 
strongly influenced by Russia during the “twenties, several 
important elements in the Fascist scheme of things are still 
lacking. There is no omnipotent and infallible leader, no 
single ruling party: and Japan’s achievements in mass 
propaganda and mass terrorism, while not altogether lacking, 
are considerably less impressive than those of the Soviet 
Union, Germany and Italy. 

And it is just the semi-fascist character of the Japanese 
political, economic and social order that seems to set up 
barriers against the coming of Fascism of the standard 
Zuropean type. In super-policed Japan a Hitler or a Mussolini 
could not go very far in the direction of building up a mass 
party and personal following. The tradition, especially 
cherished by nationalist and military circles, that Japan must 
always be an empire ruled over by a line of Emperors, * un- 
broken through ages eternal,” to quote a famous phrase in 
the Japanese Constitution, also militates against the emergence 
of an individual leader who would concentrate popular 
adulation on himself. 

But, while a precise duplication of the European Fascist 
pattern seems out of the question, a gradual evolutionary 
trend in the direction of greater State control over national 
economic life, especially where strategic considerations are 
involved, and still more rigorous curbing of the feeble rem- 
nants of liberalism and individualism, are by no means unlikely. 
One can already see indications of such an evolution in the 
draft project for State control of the electrical power industry, 
which is now a subject of bitter discussion ; in the military 
insistence on greater autarky and more provision for military 
and naval needs through such measures as the extraction of 
oil from coal, regardless of cost ; in the growing tendency to 
see a spy in the travelling foreigner and a deep military secret 
in some commonplace bit of industrial or commercial 


information, ° 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
The Th The Ci 
S catte e€ Cinema _ 
*< Till the Cows Come Home.” By G.Kerr. At the St.Martin’s “Dodsworth.” At the Tivoli **Mayerling” and “Foy famous , 
a = 
Till the Cows Come Home is a political allegory in the form Hunt.” At the Curzon —. 
of a rural faree, which like most plays of its kind would Dodsworth is a very well-made and well-acted film, with wot "te 
have been improved by less comedy and more logic. Mr. 4n essentially trivial subject. Dodsworth, a retired Americ ys D 
Robert Marrison is a Cabinet Minister of unspecified office, magnate, urged by his wife, takes his first trip to Euro ? gl 
who has retired to his father’s country house for an interval the *‘ Queen Mary ’ (the film has a breathless topicality about ong 
of rest between aggressive parliamentary orations. He is its inessentials). Mrs. Dodsworth is a priggish, Conceited a 
supposed to be vaguely ill, though that circumstance has woman, her thin mundane shell is stretched above a dy . sing 
no further bearing on the play than to admit Mr. Marcus abyss of unsophistication. She feels the approach of pds 
Barron (who is delightful) as his doctor and a nurse (with old age and grand-maternity, and is determined to get in the aka 
whom, since the stage knows only one kind of nurse and her fling first irrespective of her husband's feelings, She py 
she is no longer novel, we could easily dispense). On the begins in the ship disastrously and ignominiously With q ? sl 
first morning of his visit Mr. Marrison escapes from his young Englishman of half her age and ten times her experienge _. 
medical bodyguard at dawn and takes himself for a long but she graduates slowly at the various European capital c a 
walk. He has breakfast with the parochial Mussolini, whom towards a degree in well-mannered adultery. Mr, Walter : mak 
he encourages in his designs on the small holdings of his Huston is admirable as the devoted and uncultured husbang i sa 
peaceful neighbours, and by leaving open a gate then admits Who is ready to stand almost anything once, even adultery, . 
to this creature’s territory the Jersey herd of Miss Joan and who cannot rid himself of the deep sense of responsibility Prod 
Forrester. With Miss Forrester, whom he meets on his he has accumulated in twenty years of marriage, and Mig tet 
return, he promptly falls in love, and on her behalf is at Ruth Chatterton presents grimly the fake worldliness, em. need 0 
once obliged to recant the sympathy which he has expressed — bittered egotism, meanness intense enough to verge on real a 
for the expansive Higgs. For Higgs has impounded Miss evil, of his wife. Like These Three, another realistic film one 
Forrester’s cows, pending the settlement of a ludicrously produced by Mr. Goldwyn, Dodsworth is a little marred dictate 
excessive claim for damages. Mr. Marrison, invoking the by almost incessant music, a relic of the small orchestras oceup 
principle of Collective Security, summons the countryside Which used to accompany silent films. Music may lk over! 
to such arms as it can muster and leads an expedition to occasionally justified in a fictional film, but certainly not in of - 
release the imprisoned herd. But he has misjudged the Dodsworth or These Three, where the music sentimentally stylisa 
enemy’s resources, and his army is dispersed with its purpose underlines emotional situations which have been carefully and, , 
unfulfilled by a ferocious dog. It is reserved for another played down by the actors and the dialogue writers. WP 
event, whose nature it would be indiscreet to reveal, to settle No one, I think, will fail to enjoy Dodsworth, in spite of go be 
the dispute and to ensure that Miss Forrester accompanies its too limited and personal plot, the sense it leaves behind obtru 
Mr. Marrison back to London when the crisis of the moment of a very expensive, very contemporary, Bond Street vacuum smoot 
arrives later in the day to interrupt his holiday. flask. Naturalness is so rare on the screen that it is difficult not di 
Plays with any pretensions to intellectual relevance should not to over-praise any picture which possesses it, but more ag 
not be discouraged, but it can be seen that this one’s political than naturalness is needed for deep enjoyment. * The best of use 0 
allegory is a little thin—the analogy drawn between village and — them,” Tchehov wrote of a few of his fellow novelists, “ are — 
world at war is not valid, for the one is, and the other demon- realistic and paint life as it is, but because every line is per- It 
strably is not, subject to an enforceable law. So unfortunately | Meated, as with a juice, by awareness of a purpose, you feel, the I 
are its jokes—must dramatists really still aim at an easy _ besides life as it is, also life as it ought to be, and this captivates his p 
laugh by depicting every person who does not reside within you.” Life as it ought to be—the nearest Dodsworth comes over| 
live miles of Shaftesbury Avenue as a mindless oaf, invariably to that is a quaint Italian villa on the Bay of Naples and misse 
rheumatic, generally deaf, and sometimes speechless? Mr. the company of a too gentle, too flowerlike widow. The we u 
Leslie Banks has some difficulty in making Marrison of any subject of Mayerling, the love story of the Archduke Rudolph of D 
interest (stage politicians rarely convince) but on the whole and Marie Vetsera which ended with the discovery of their whicl 
succeeds, Miss Adrianne Allen’s lady farmer is a pleasant two bodies in a hunting lodge, is equally purposeless—in defin 
decoration, and the impossible Higgs is admirably played the romantic manner this time, a too romantic manner for skilf 
by Mr. Alexander Field. The usual butler, mellow, inventive, my taste. The shot which ends Marie’s life leaves her ina in th 
and improbably witty, strays in and out, in the form of lovely waxen pose upon her bed, with one becoming streak of th 
Mr. Charles Groves: could not these creatures, along with of blood and the eyes tactfully closed. Duncan’s body natu 
the rustics, be put into cold storage for a time so far as the may be “ laced with its golden blood,” because we are not the | 
stage is concerned ? DEREK VERSCHOYLE. concerned with Dunecan’s death so much as with Macbeth’s of O 
crime, but if we romanticise the horrible end of the Archduke be 0 
“Charlotte Corday.” By John W. Klein. At the “Q” and his mistress, we lose all sense of tragedy. The smashed for t 
The author has made very poor use of the dramatic material cartilage, the face so disfigured that it was unrecognisable, prod 
provided by the career of Charlotte Corday. His version the fear of mortal sin and damnation which must have sing 
of the political situation in France in 1793 is childishly accompanied the two shots, all this makes the tragedy, the The: 
inadequate, and somewhat in the style of Randolph W. contrast with what was young and happy. We are left with 0 
Hearst's and Lady Houston's writings on the situation today, a Vienna “ musical” without the music: a pathetic ending. if ne 
By this rhetoric the plot and most of the actors are sub- Granted the romantic manner the film is well made, M. Charles 
merged ; but Miss Beatrix Lehmann as Charlotte, and Mr. Boyer acts with distinction, and Mlle. Danielle Darrieux is D 
Edward Chapman, as Marat, succeed in spite of it in giving lovely and lost and childlike. han 
a very distinguished representation of the conflict between Undoubtedly the best film of many weeks is the coloured whi 
those two very neurotic characters. Mr. Chapman’s appear- cartoon, For Hunt. The artists, Mr. Hector Hoppin and thy’ 
ance in the second act is electrifying ; so long as Marat lives Mr. Antony Gross, use Technicolor with a freedom and ore! 
he holds our attention and our sympathies. He is even beauty quite outside Mr. Disney’s picture-book range. A plac 
allowed to make several intelligent remarks. Miss Lehmann hunt which turns into a mechanised chase, a motorbus oom 
has no such luck; and it is only by quality of voice and by — playing an agile part; swollen, narcissine, decadent horses dise 
a beauty both in her gestures and, more often, lack of them preening before gilt mirrors: both theme and drawings the 
that she conveys the character of the virginal, criminal, have unusual wit, but what remains in the memory is the her 
passionate, patriotic and priggish Charlotte. These two lyrical use of colour: the white ringletted horse ballooning ale 
actors give merit to a play which in itself has none and are over the dark box hedges of the little enclosed garden with It 
assisted by Mr. Gardner Davies’ excellent production. It its classical statue, the rich autumn ruin under hoof, the by- Fo 
would be a pleasure to see all three in something more worthy | pass road. lined with gay sublimated posters. = 
of their talents. Goronwy REES, Grauam GREENE. sin, 
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Music 5 
The Dresden Opera Company 


jr Jast it has happened! The permanent company from a 
fynous foreign opera-house, with its singers, orchestra, con- 
ductor, producer and technical staff, for all I know, down 
to the call-boy, has come to Covent Garden. It says some- 
r the strength of the Dresden Opera that, while this 
company is in England, it has not been necessary to close the 
theatre in its own home, Our visitors are, presumably, the 
«first ” team and a very good team it is. That is the point. 
In the two performances I have seen up to the time of writing, 
no singer of outstanding eminence has appeared—though 
there was one performance, Marta Rohs’s Oktavian in Der 
Rosenkavalier, which has probably never been bettered. But 
the team-work has been of a Lind that is unobtainable in the 
“grand * seasons when a number of singers from various 
urees are thrown together under strange conductors 
for a few performances and a bewildered producer has 
to make the best he can of them in the limited time at his 


thing fo 


disposal. 

Production has, perhaps, become a ‘* blessed” word, but 
that is only because those of us who have used it felt the crying 
need of its practical application to our operatic performances. 
Unfortunately the word has now acquired a pejorative meaning 
owing to the activities in the contemporary theatre of the 
dictatorial producer who has succeeded to the place once 
occupied by the actor-manager. Production does not mean 
overwhelming the character of the piece and the individuality 
of the performers with frippery decorations or a. balletified 
stylisation. A recent presentation of Antony and Cleopatra 
and, in a lesser degree, that of The Country Wife, at the Old 
Vic, provide handy examples of this tendency of producers to 
go beyond their warrant. Tie good producer does not 
obtrude himself. His business is to make the action run 
smoothly and naturally, so that the spectator’s attention is 
not distracted from it either by those absurdities that are apt 
to arise so often in opera, or by an excess of cleverness in the 
use of dramatic devices, lighting effects and so on, or by any 
extravagance of scenery and costume. 


It is just because Herr Strohbach, the chief producer of 
the Dresden Opera, realises this limitation of his task that 
his productions are so excellent and their excellence may be 
overlooked. ‘There is, indeed, less danger of the point being 
missed at Covent Garden, because the contrast with what 
we usually see there is all too obvious. The performance 
of Der Rosenkavalier differed in no marked detail from that 
which we have usually seen. The difference lay in the sharper 
definition of the details, achieved by exact timing and the 
skilful handling of the movements of the singers—in a word, 
in the acting. ‘To take an obvious instance, the movements 
of the attendants at the Marschallin’s levée were absolutely 
natural, and yet the right prominence was always given to 
the right person at the right moment. So also in the scene 
of Ochs’s final exit the chief characters were not allowed to 
be olscured by the excited crowd. The credit for this and 
for the subtle acting of the principals must be given to the 
producer, because there is no reason to suppose that his 
singers are by nature any better than those we usually see. 
They are, in fact, better produced. 


On the musical side Der Rosenkavalier was given a good, 
if not an outstanding, performance. 


Dr. Béhm, the conductor, is thoroughly efficient, and his 
handling of Strauss’s score was admirably clear. His defect, 
which is a lack of feeling for the underlying urge of the 
thythms, was more obvious in Tristan, But he gets the 
orchestra, whose strings are excellent—there are some weak 
places in the wind—to play well all the time and really to 
accompany the singers. The performance of Tristan was 
disappointing as a whole, despite the excellent acting; for 
the Isolde sang all round her notes and rarely on them, while 
her hero’s chief qualification was, like Sir Willoughby’s, 
aleg. When Marke and Kurwenal carry off the vocal honours, 
it cannot be said that justice has been done to Wagner. 


For dramatic production, however good, is no substitute 


in opera for good vocal production; it may enhance the 
singing voice, not supplant it. 
DyNeLeY Hussey. 


Ce Que Parler Veut Dire 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


It m‘a été possible de. profiter des derniers beaux jours pour 
mettre 4 exécution un projet déja ancien de parcourir au moins 
une région de la France afin d’y prendre contact avee ce qu’on 
appelle ‘la province’ pour lopposer & Paris. Le chemin 
de fer m’ayant débarqué 4 quelques centaines de kilométres 
de la capitale, j’errais ensuite a pied, sac au dos. J'ai trouvé 
de cette fagon bien des sujets de méditation. 

Dés labord je me rendis compte qu’en dehors des contrées 
dénommées “ touristiques*’ on ne voyage plus a_ pied. 
Méme dans les coins les plus déshérités Pautomobile a trans- 
formé les mocurs paysannes. Beaucoup de cultivateurs ont 
une voiture, de troisiéme ou quatriéme main; ceux qui 
n’en ont pas vont au marché en autobus. Le piéton a besace 
fait figure de Huron. Quoi qu’en puisse penser le ministre 
des finances, ces modestes bagnoles ne sont pas des “ signes 
extérieurs d’aisance.” Car si tout le monde parait rouler 
-arrosse, ce n’est que fagon de parler. 

** Facon de parler ~ explique la province nouvelle maniére. 
Au temps des diligences, qui n’est pas si lointain, il se pro- 
duisait tout comme maintenant des mouvements d’idées qui 
agitaient la capitale. Le provincial n’en recueillait qu'un 
écho tamisé; il lui était loisible de juger en philosophe, 
au-dessus de la méléc. Aujourd’hui, en raison des com- 
munications rapides, en raison surtout du développement des 
journaux régionaux, les idées s’entre-choquent 4 Paris et en 
province simultanément et avec autant de passion. On 
discute avec fiévre, done sans détachement ; on parle avec 
hate, done sans réflexion. Il y a longtemps qu’a Paris on 
abuse de toutes ces facons de parler ; maintenant en province 
également on commence a ne plus savoir exactement ce que 
parler veut dire. 

Un critique louait récemment la limpidité des discours de 
M. Léon Blum; il lexpliquait par Tabsence d’épithétes. 
C’est exact. Mais le président du conseil lui-méme a recours 
parfois 4 ces ** ornements * qui alourdissent sans éclairer et 
qui, chez d’aucuns, semblent servir surtout 4 déguiser la 
pensée. Ainsi il disait naguére: “* Les congés payés avaient 
donné a toute la vie locale frangaise comme un frisson joyeux.”’ 
Puisque précisément je voulais étudier sur place la vie locale, 
jai recherché les traces de ce frisson. Le résultat fut inat- 
tendu. Dans cette partie de Provence que Pétrarque aimait 
pour son calme et sa douceur, le chemin était jalonné 
dinscriptions agrémentées de faucilles et de marteaux. De 
kilométre en kilométre on lisait sur les murs: “* A mort les 
proprios !”’ ou bien * Vive la guerre civile!” Il y en avait 
tant qu’on pouvait se demander si le scripteur n’avait pas 

consacré tout son congé payé & une propagande de haine. 
Plus charitablement on pouvait supposer que, tout simple- 
ment, il y voyait des clauses de style, comme disent les notaires. 


Les clauses de style de ce genre tendent 4 fausser toute 
notre vie publique. Ceux qui les composent savent les 
reconnaitre ; c’est rarement le cas de ceux qui les répétent. 
Tous, nous comprenons les termes: égalité, droit, ordre, 
liberté. Mais qu’est-ce que “ l'égalité républicaine,” ou “le 
droit démocratique,” ou “ordre populaire”” ? Quant aux 
* libertés méridionales,” j'ai appris & Nimes qu'il s‘agissait 
de mettre 4 mort des taureaux, contrairement a la loi. 

Les facons de parler sévissent partout. Au cours de mon 
excursion j'ai fait la gamme des hotels. J’en ‘suis arrivé & 
préférer les moins prometteurs. Peut-étre y est-on moins 
bien logé, mais par contre il y a moins de surprises. “* Eau 
courante, chaude et froide * peut signifier qu'il y a un lavabo 
de ce genre dans le vestibule, mais aucun dans les chambres. 
L’annonce n’est qu'une clause de style. Dans les cafés de 
certaine ville des affiches proclament la suppression du pour- 
boire, “* dorénavant compris dans le prix des consomma- 
tions.” Le garcon me contia qu’en effet il n’acceptait plus 
de pourboire, * mais rien n’empéche monsieur de laisser une 
gratification.” L’aftiche n’était qu'une fagon de parler. 
* Défense de fumer’ en est une autre. Dans Tautobus 
cest souvent le chauffeur qui donne le mauvais exemple. 

On se lamente que les Frangais ne se comprennent plus. 
C'est peut-étre parce quils ne parlent pas tous la méme 
Trop de mots ont changé de valeur. De tous cotes 


langue. 
L/unification la plus urgente ne serait-elle 


on préche Punion. 
pas celle des dictionnaires * G. H. A, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Garden City Surveys 

A phenomenon that deserves wide attention is the astonish- 
ingly rapid development of the garden city idea. One of the 
latest—at Welwyn—now contains 12,000 inhabitants and is 
at present increasing yearly not by hundreds but by thousands. 
A beautiful country house and estate have just been added 
to its circle ; and we may perhaps take it as a good sign that 
the first step will be to make a complete survey or census of 
‘the place. A previous owner some twenty years ago obtained 
leave to divert the existing road; and in making a new one 
farther from the house discovered in the gravel remarkable 
Saxon relics. At its edge even more remarkable Roman 
relics were unearthed—the best in a garden in the course of 
preparations for the making of a lawn-tennis court. How 
many places there are in rural England which were much more 
thickly populated than they are today at a remote date about 
which history is singularly silent. These new surveys are 
biological and botanical as well as geological and archaeo- 
logical. I believe that at Welwyn a rare pyrus has just been 
discovered. 





* cm %* * 


The Way to Yesterday 


The close suggestive contrast of the new and the old, the 
country house and the garden city, was emphasised last week 
in a singularly perfect little speech made by Lord Salisbury 
zt a semi-private dinner. The occasion was a discussion on 
the value and prospects of a County Society. He recorded, 
I do not know on what authority, that a path led from the 
direction of the Garden City in the direction of Hatfield, and 
was called “The Way to Yesterday.” If there is such a 
path or lane or bridle-way, could a more apt and symbolic 
phrase be found within the language? The greatest scenic 
success of the Garden City surveyors lies in the avenues of 
new and spindle-legged trees that lead through the grounds 
of the city, and in one case through a factory itself. The 
chief glory of Hatfield Park is the random succession of 
immense oaks older perhaps than the house and almost coeval 
with the family that inhabits it. Yesterdays are not “‘ dead 
yesterdays.” If some of the oaks in Hatfield Park are stag- 
headed and some stand up only because they are propped, a 
thousand seedlings have sprung up. Hatfield could do what 
Sir George Courthope’s estate did when the old oak beams of 
Westminster Hall were replaced by oak cut on the very same 
estate. The succession both of owner and tree was almost 
apostolic, 


~ 


k * x * 


County Consciousness 


How greatly what may be called county consciousness 
differs! Sam Slick—an almost forgotten humorist—used 
to contrast Nova Scotians, whom he called ** knockers ” (or 
belittlers) with British Columbians, whom he called ‘‘boosters.” 
The same sort of contrast is found in England. The southern 
counties led perhaps by Devon and Sussex are the boosters, 
if they will forgive the phrase. The Sussex county magazine, 
which is a masterpiece of such literature, carries on the work 
of Rudyard Kipling, who found the county to be * fathoms 
deep in history,” and should not every good county-man 
be a “booster” ? If the answer is “ yes,” the question 
arises, how to boost ? It seems to me that there should 
exist in every county a county magazine, whether annual or 
monthly, in which would be recorded the progress and achieve- 
ments of the county as well as its cardinal and constant 
virtues: its archaeology, its natural history, its social and 
architectural changes. The record should be the work of 
the county society. Such societies are inclined to limit 
themselves too narrowly to the work of mere preservation. 
Kven counties degraded by the neighbourhood of London 
or other great towns into dormitories are rich in archaeology, 
contain rural craftsmen of genius, and provide particular 
animals and plants with the optimum of conditions. 
If ribbon development and daily-bread villas deface some 
counties and villages, what may be called nuclear shrinkage 
defaces others. Counties closely juxtaposed are sharply 
contrasted, and the good local countryman should desire 
some regular record of the fortunes of his neighbourhood. 


Evicted Dormice 

Laments were heard. recently from more than one 
that the engaging little creature the dormouse was Vanishi 
Districts doubtless vary in their zoological fortunes, Pe 
have had quaint evidence this week that’ the dormouse 
common in my own district. A neighbour has . 


Naturalis 


: : ® garde 

popular with many creatures: a pair of kingfishers . 
example, bring off two broods there year after yeas ik 
bd . . ty 


is careful each year to clear out his nesting-boxes 
is the date for the autumn clearing. He found in Several 
of the boxes considerable stores of nuts and other such foods 
and three were in actual occupation of dormice. In lies 
of the field mouse’s ** wee bit heap 0° leaves and stibbje 
they had found shelter, before regular hibernation, in the 
relics of the nests of tits. Some child complained of its 
pet dormouse that it had no habits, but one habit is certainly 
to seek protection in artificial homes. In my experience the 
dormice have a peculiar affection for old bee-hives, 


» and this 


%* ae a * 


A New Threat 


At the same moment that some have regretted the paucity 
of dormice others have raised an alarm about their increase. 
About twenty miles west of the parish where the nesting-boxe 
were invaded by the British dormice, an imported foreigner 
known as the squirrel-tailed dormouse has made a_ sudden 
appearance. It is reported that over seventy were trapped 
at Tring; and, according to the Field, the little creature js 
very harmful. Like the black rat (which vanished but js 
now multiplying rapidly) it is fond of houses, and a good 
climber. The animal has been seen in a good many counties, 
and local information about it is needed. The release of such 
an animal was as rash an experiment as the conscious release 
of the grey squirrel and accidental release of the musk-rat, 


* * * * 


Winter Homes 


Why should we not provide hibernacula or homes for other 
creatures than birds? I believe that in some countries special 
wintering places are constructed for the allurement of ladybirds 
(did their name suggest that they should be treated like birds ?), 
In parts of America boxes are fixed above hotel windows for 
the attraction of bats, which are as effective destroyers of 
gnats and mosquitoes as the ladybird is of the greenfly that 
attack our roses or plum trees. I once found a bat in a nesting- 
box and have found surprising creatures—once a dead stoat— 
in old nests. One could certainly attract mice if one wished, 
and probably bats. Thompson Seton, an English naturalist, 
chiefly associated with Canada and the United States, who 
makes a speciality of the study of rodents, showed me once a 
delectable artificial hollow tree, provided with little platforms 
as well as refuges; and on these he sprinkled fine sand in 
order to detect the slots of his various visitors. 


% * * 8 

Ironing Petals 

A number of correspondents gently deprecate the flippaney 
tone in which was reported the discovery of the alchemy 
old razor blades when inserted in the earth over the roots 
a hydrangea. A number of examples are given with fill 
corroborative detail of the effect of yet stranger manure than 
the blades. In one case a hydrangea was turned from pink 
to blue by the insertion of the business end of curling tongs, 
which were the only unwanted iron instrument available 
at the moment. One suggestion might be really useful to 
those who like their hydrangeas blue. A particularly effective 
chemical is said to be ‘smithy dust,” the sweepings of a 
blacksmith’s shop. It is, of course, a known fact that iron in 
the soil affects the colour of plants ; and since in hydrangeas 
(as indeed in Viper’s bugloss, forget-me-not, hound’s-tongue, 
and especially lungwort) redness and blueness are readily 
interchangeable, a very slight addition of iron to the soil 
may make all the difference. Some growers of hydrangeas 
attribute this duality of colour on the same’ bush to the 
degree of exposure to the sun, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential.—Ed. Tux Srecrator.] 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
|To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.| 

sin, Readers of The Spectator have asked me such a large 
number of questions on the subject of Communism that it 
will be difficult to give more than sketchy answers to them, 
in any space which I can decently ask you, Sir, to provide. 

A whole group of these questions turn on the question 
of the difference between Communism and Socialism. The 
difference is simply this. Both are societies in which the 
means of production are publicly owned and operated, on a 
plan, for use. In Socialism, however, the resulting products 
are distributed in accordance with the value of the work 
done by each individual worker. In Communism the 
resultant products are distributed in accordance with the 
neds of the recipients. And this involves (as Socialism 
does not) the abolition of that individual incentive to work 
yhich is provided by increased individual remuneration for 
better or harder work. 

The Soviet Union is a Socialist society, not a Communist 
society. It is. however, the fulfilment of the proposals of 
Marx, Lenin and all other Communists. For we have always 
stated. in the most precise manner possible (see, for example, 
the * April Theses ” of Lenin), that we worked for the estab- 
lishment of Socialism as the immediate alternative to 
Capitalism. and only looked forward to Communism as 
something which must evolve out of Socialism. This, I 
hope. explains our position to Sir Henry Fountain, who 
could not understand how I could reconcile the two state- 
ments that the Soviet Union was Socialist, not Communist, 
and that Marx would have hailed it as a fulfilment of his 
proposals. 

Mr. R. FE. G. Dawson has also confused Socialism with 
Communism. What he calls Communism is in fact Socialism. 
His own proposal ** to make a man’s livelihood independent 
of his occupation” is Communism. But, as he himself 
admits, this is not a practicable proposal today, though we 
agree with him that it will become so at some time in the 
more or less distant future. For then Socialism will have 
established in reality that universal plenty which, though 
Mr. Dawson seems to overlook the point, is only potential 
today. 

Sir Frederic Hamilton objects that Mr. Bernard Shaw 
does not agree with my definitions of Socialism and Com- 
munism. ‘Phat is quite true. The explanation is a simple 
one. Mr. Shaw is wrong. He is wrong, not because he 
disagrees with me, but because he disagrees with every other 
instructed Socialist and Communist who has ever written 
on the subject. Of course, Mr. Shaw was at liberty to 
re-detine the words in a new sense, if he had explained that 
this was what he was doing. But he has never done this 
and has thus caused very considerable confusion. 

It is not the case, as Sir Frederic Hamilton supposes, that 
Lenin and Stalin first aitempted to establish equality of 
wages in the Sovict Union and only subsequently abandoned 

this attempt. For example, I myself spent six weeks in the 
Donbas coal fields in 1928, and studied the wages system in 
some detail. Higher wages for skilled work and piece work 
were both in full operation in the Donbas at that time. What 
is true. however, is that there were certain people in the 
Sovict Union who, failing to understand the character of 
Socialism, pressed for a greater equalisation of wages. But 
they never received any countenance from the Government. 
If Sir Frederic Hamilton will look again at the quotation 
he makes from Stalin, he will see that what Stalin is saying 
is precisely that “in a number of undertakings ” wage rates 
(under the pressure of such people) were (in 1931) beginning 
to approximate, and that this tendency must be combated 
heeause. as Stalin wrote, “ under Socialism wages must be 
paid according to work done and not according to needs.” 
Dr. Inge complains that I blame him “ toy distinguishing 
between State Socialism and Communism,” and then drawing 
the same distinction myself. But, if Dr. Inge will look 
again at his article, he will see that he distinguished between 


Communism and “* State Capitalism,” which is presumably 
the antithesis of State Socialism. He alleged that the Soviet 
system was State Capitalism. I would not have dreamt of 
objecting, if he had said that the Soviet system was Socialism. 

Sir Frederic Hamilton thinks that Dr. Inge was alluding 
only to the followers of Trotsky and Zinovieff when he spoke 
of * Lenin’s gangsters’; but, as Dr. Inge himself has now 
stated in his letter, he was alluding to * Stalin, Trotsky, 
Djerzhinsky, Zinovieff,’ and the rest of the Russian Com- 
munists indiscriminately. Hence I cannot help supposing 
that he was in reality alluding to all Communists, including 
British Communists like myself who, I assure him, go a good 
deal beyond sympathetic admiration of what is being done 
in the Soviet Union. 

Of course, we are so used to being called gangsters and, 
as Dr. Inge now adds, in his letter, ** blood-thirsty criminals,” 
that the point would not have been worth mentioning, had 
not Dr. Inge coupled these characteristic expressions with a 
plea for getting away from catch-words, prejudice, and the 
dust and heat of controversy. It was this combination 
which, I confess, struck me as a little quaint. 

Sir Frederic Hamilton thinks that the holders of Soviet 
bonds are the new capitalists of the Soviet Union. Here, 
I think, he is making a point of some substance. It has 
always seemed to me that the existence of State interest- 
bearing bonds, into which the Russian workers can put their 
savings, is an anomaly in a Socialist society., It is, however, 
at the present stage of development of the Soviet Union, an 
entirely necessary anomaly. It will remain in existence 
until a much higher degree of universal plenty has been 
attained than now exists in the Soviet Union, or anywhere 
else. For, until such general plenty, and such perfect social 
services, have been established that no one feels any need 
to save for his old age, &e., individual savings are a necessity. 
However, the anomaly is quite a small one. The Soviet 
bond-holders have no more control or influence over Soviet 
industry than the depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank 
have over the Post Office. 

As a matter of fact, there are several other anomalous 
features in the Socialism of the Soviet Union. There are 
remaining Capitalist elements in Russian society just as 
there are Socialist elements in British society. We have to 
judge human communities by their predominant charac- 
teristics. Nothing human is ever perfectly and completely 
true to its type. The substantial fact is that Capitalist 
elements in British society, and Socialist elements in Russian 
society, have overwhelming predominance. 

I am afraid I have left several other interesting points 
raised by your correspondents unanswered, but I fear I have 
already exceeded your limits of space.— Yours, &c., 

36 Regent Square, W.C. 1. JOUN STRACHEY. 


| To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.|} 
Sir,—Dr. Inge, having been taken to task by Mr. Strachey 
for calling Communists * gangsters,” improves the amenities 
of debate by referring to the * blood-thirsty criminals who 
surrounded Lenin.” Half a dozen pages further on in the 
same number of The Spectator Mr. Herbert Read, reviewing 
Professor Perry’s two volumes on the philosophy of William 
James, refers to * Lenin’s very emphatic rejection of pragma- 
tism.”” Your eminent critic, mere man of letters though he 
be, would appear to be very much better acquainted with 
Lenin and Leninism than the distinguished ecclesiastic. If 
Dr. Inge were to turn to any of Lenin’s exceedingly dry 
philosophical works, sueh as Materialism and Empiro- 
Criticism he would certainly have cause to wonder how any 
gang of blood-thirsty criminals came to surround such a 
leader who, even in his political writings, is constantly engaged 
in doctrinal controversies more suggestive of theological 
disputations than blood-thirsty crime. Perhaps Dr. Inge 
chooses to be a pragmatist himself and to judge by results, 
thinking of innocent blood shed at Lenin’s bidding or in his 
name; but by that standard he must also condemn every 
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Czar, every General and many statesmen and judges as 
blood-thirsty criminals. Yet Dr. Inge was never a pacifist. 
It is very puzzling for one would not expect so fine a swords- 
man as Dr. Inge to descend to the level of the learned Judge 
who in sentencing some workmen to penal servitude for 
attempting Communist propaganda among soldiers said ‘* You 
may call yourselves politicians, but I regard you as common 
criminals *—while ruling out as irrelevant any reference by 
the Defence to the incitement of the troops to mutiny by three 
Unionist politicians, all. of whom became members of the 
Cabinet and of the House of Lords—one as Home Secretary 
and another as Lord Chancellor. Of course, on the hustings 
we all think of our opponents as certainly common and 
probably criminal: Capitalists and Communists call one 


another thieves and robbers with equal sincerity on both: 


sides, while mere Whigs like myself regret that the Conserva- 
tives are not quite gentlemen and the Communists are not 
quite all there. But the expression of these feelings ought 
really to be restrained on the Bench, in the pulpit and in 

The Spectator, Dr. Inge’s hatred of Bolshevism leads him 
to name four “ gangsters” in particular—Stalin, Trotsky, 

Djerzhinsky and Zinovieff. What really does he know of the 
personal characters of any of these four men ? 

Lenin, who was the soul of candour, made some very 
frank criticisms of the failings of both Stalin and Zinovieff 
which Dr. Inge can look up in his file of Pravda for the years 
1917 to 1923, or if he has mislaid his original Russian docu- 
ments I can furnish him with references to authenticated 

{nglish or French translations. Lenin made Zinovieff 
Chairman of the Petrograd Soviet and of the Comintern 
(equivalent, say, to being Mayor of Liverpool and President 
of the League of Nations Union) and Stalin Secretary of the 
Party—-why ? It was to keep both off the Sovnarkom (Coun- 
cil of Peoples’ Commissars) because he despised Zinovieff 
as gun-shy and disliked Stalin’s peremptory and bureaucratic 
way with peasant and working-class people, to whom Lenin, 
like Dr. Inge’s Master, dedicated his life. But neither were 
ever blood-thirsty criminals or gangsters in the eyes of Lenin 
whose judgement was not rendered the less acute by the saint- 
liness of his own life. Grossly ignorant prejudice apart, 
there is no difference of opinion as to the nobility of Lenin’s 
own character among people—Communist or non-Communist 
~-who knew him personally whether it was as dictator of 
Russia or as reader in the British Museum. I am taking it 
for granted that a man of Dr. Inge’s intellectual integrity 
does not express an opinion about Bolshevism unless he is 
acquainted at the very least with (a) books in which leading 
Bolsheviks themselves (and not through the medium of 
Bloomsbury apologists) expound their faith; (0) first-hand 
biographies of Lenin and his “ gang” (ample available in 
English) ; and (c) the revised view of the Soviet achievement 
expressed by such inveterate but honest focs as Sir Bernard 
Pares. 

It is quite pessible, however, that Dr. Inge, in the course 
of his researches—I assume researches, for he would not 
rely on the Riga correspondent of his daily paper—has becn 
genuinely misled about his two remaining “ gangsters”? or 
** blood-thirsty criminals,” Trotsky and Djerzhinsky, for the 
deeds of the former have been obscured or misrepresented 
by Comintern propagandists since he went into opposition 
and exile, while Djerzhinsky was so self-effacing a man that 
his detractors have had their own way. Dr. Inge should 
know that he has missed a great intellectual treat if he has 
never read any of the books of Trotsky, whose wide if not 
very profound range and Voltairian journalistic wit have 
much in common with Dr. Inge’s own polemical style. 
Excellent English translations of his principal works are to 
be obtained not from the Communist Party but from old- 
fashioned London firms of publishers. If he had not proved 
himself in the Russian Civil War the greatest soldier since 
Napoleon, Trotsky’s writings would still entitle him to be 
admired as the most readable living historian after Winston 
Churchill. 

Djerzhinsky loathed his work. When it became apparent 
to the proletarian dictatorship that victory depended. not 
only on defeating the White Armies without but the counter- 
revolution within, no Communist could be found: willing to ° 
organise the necessary terror. For Lenin and his ‘‘ gang” 





of * blood-thirsty criminals” were in truth idealists who had 
graduated in the Czarist prisons, 


in the British Museum 


===, 
reading-room, in the cafés of Geneva, ready to fight on the 
barricades when the time came as it did, but the OFganisation 
of the Tcheka, necessary though it was, was so abhorrent to 
all of them that they had to turn to the ultra-sensitiye 
Djerzhinsky, the beloved altruist, the best, most self. 
sacrificing Communist of them all, who had never been 
known to shirk obeying an order of the Party. And so, by 
one of the supreme ironies of history, it befell that one of 
the gentlest men who ever lived was persuaded that dut 
compelled him to undertake that terrible task which he 
performed with an efficiency as horrible as his own revulsion 
at it. This is indeed a theme for a great novelist, for a 
tragedian rather, for a Sophocles, but not for an Inge, py, 
Inge’s language, however, served a useful purpose in ‘that 
it makes it clear to a bourgeois like myself why workmen 
and peasants in revolt always begin by killing the priests — 
I am, &ce., Artnur E. E. Reape, 
Ash Green, Campsey Ash, Woodbridge. 


[To the Editor of Time SPEcrator.] 
Sir,—Captain: Powell's letter furnishes further evidence of 
the well-established fact that most, if not all, of the criticism 
levelled at the Catholic Church by non-Catholics is founded 
upon ignorance or misunderstanding of her actual teaching 
and practices. He maintains that Catholics are denied access to 
Holy Writ and that ‘ priests are at pains to suppress the 
Bible.” The all-important point which the Captain has oyer. 
looked is that the Church prohibits, quite naturally, the 
reading, by the faithful, of the Protestant versions of the 
Bible only and condemns the dissemination of these versions, 
because she cannot regard them as possessing the seal of 
authenticity. 

The facts are that the Catholic (or Douai) version of the Bible 
can be bought. by anybody at any Catholic bookseller or 
repository, and that just inside the door of any Catholic 
church copies of the Gospels, &c., are displayed for sale, at 
the price of 2d., so that even the poorest can afford to possess 
them.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. B. Pant, 

81 Clairview Road, Streatham Park, S.W.16. 


[To the Editor of Tre Srrecratror.] 

Sir,—Dr. Needham long since mastered the art of saying 
provocative and refreshing things. His article on “ The 
Common Ground ”’ is delirious with them. It is a pity that it 
expires in the commonplace dislike of churches. * Of the 
churches as institutions,” he says, “‘ we may have the most 
melancholy expectations *’—all sicklied o’er with references to 
The Spectator, The Times, the New Statesman, the Universe 
and Blackfriars. One wonders whether he would teke his 
** expectations ” of biology exclusively from the same autho: 
rities. Denuded of its moderately relevant parade of history, 
his argument amounts to what we can hear at any time in 
Hyde Park, if the weather is fine. He seems to imagine that 
the ‘ ecclesiastical institution’ exists in order to produce 
** the just social order,” and is to be damned because it seems 
sometimes to aim at something else: ‘* When that which is 
perfect (the just social order) is come, that which is imperfect 
(the ecclesiastical institution) shall be done away.” That 
consummation is still so distant that ordinary people who 
-annot think in millenniums may be pardoned for supporting 
the “imperfect institution.” It was not a Graeco-Oriental 
mystic but a Hebrew Apocalyptist who said that ** the Most 
High created not one world but two.” The Church would not 
have survived a century, indeed would never have existed, as 
a committee for clearing slums, adjusting wages and giving 
everybody a good time. In the want of such heroic philan- 
thropy, however, it did create European civilisation such as 
it was and convince men that their lives were eternally 
important, teach them to be just, peaceful, industrious and 
even scientific. Alas, it did not teach them to be rich. Yet 
it seems hardly fair to condemn the eighteenth-century theo- 
logians for failing to understand economic problems which 
twentieth-century economists are not solving with any 
conspicuous success. 

The chief blemish of Dr. Needham’s argument is that it 
gives us no hint as to what the just social order is or where it is 
to come from. It sounds grand to say that ** the Church must 
die to be born again as the Holy Spirit of a righteous social 
order *—if only one could discover its meaning. Originally 
there was a Holy Spirit of God. Does this Righteous Social 
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1 promise better things ? And how. does the Church die 
— to be born again? Should the Pope resign ?- Would 
eo on the R.S.O. if people stopped praying together ? Or 
— to organise leper settlements ?. Or is it that priests are 
% give? Does the existence of nuns .somehow interfere 
ath the employment of miners ?. Does Dr. Needham really 
“ that the present world is suffering from too much 
ote workdliness ? If he will eonsult his authorities, the 
ie statesman, &e., he will find them most laudably interested 
i this world. It is important to clear up what he does mean, 
recast we poor people are often expensively and even dan- 
jerousl inspired by. windy eloquence about social justice 
aacuated by people who have abolished the Judge. 

There may be Communism in the Christian Church. . There. 
. certainly none outside it— which, though I should hate to 
yree With most of his opinions, may be, perhaps, what Dr. 
Inge meant.—Yours, &c., 


(sterley. 











b 








T. S. Grecory. 






[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 

yx,-In his article on * Christianity and Communism’ 
jther D'Arcy complains that “many are saying that in 
repudiating Communism the Catholic Church is taking up a 
jycist attitude.” The Reverend Father is ill-informed ; 
may are saying, and with some justice, a great deal more 
hn that. There is grave evidence, to be found not in 
“the propaganda of the Third International’ but in the 
rent actions and pronouncements of the Church itself, of 
; sympathy, if not a co-operation with Fascism, which goes 
qr deeper than a mere common hostility to a common foe. 
papal condonation of Mussolini's Abyssinian adventure was 
quite clear and unequivocal; and it is noteworthy that this 
yas no act of resistance to Communism, but a wanton piece 
of brigandage. condemned by: the leaders of religious thought 
allover the world, and justified only by Mussolini's mystical 
oneption of Italy’s rights, which include, apparently, the 
ylation of treaties and the use of poison gas. But the 
anctity of these rights is, it seems, recognised by the Vatican ; 
ad this gives rise to an interesting situation, since these 
rights can only be accepted, as rights, by one who has pre- 
viously accepted the doctrine of the God-State, the State 
yhich can do no wrong as long as it is benefiting itself, and 
vhose interest is the ultimate criterion of mora! and spiritual 
Right and Wrong. And _ this, Dean Inge, is pure 
Satanism. 

Moreover, supposing Italy’s rights led Mussolini into an 
attack on Britain or any British possession, would the 
\atiean give its blessing to such a crusade against ** immoral ~ 
democracy ? And if so, what would be the position of 
English Catholics ? They would seem to be faced with the 
lemma of being called heretics for resisting the enemies of 
their country, or traitors for acquiescing in the decision of 
their Spiritual Head. 

Again, it was lately stated in The Times that the Catholic 
(hurches in Germany were anxious to come to terms with the 
xcilar authorities—the secular authorities being, in this case, 
a Party which recently sponsored a foul and blasphemous 
jarody of the Sermon on th: Mount, to bring it into greater 
onformity with National-Socialist ‘ ideals.” It is well 
known that the more extreme Nazis class Christians with 
the * Pacifists, Socialists, and Jews”? who are the enemies 
{Germany and the authors of her former misfortunes. They 
lave opposed and hindered the work of the Church schools, 
have tried, in short, not to ‘** suffer little children, to come 
unto’ Christ,” which is, according to Father D°Arey, the 
“one principal demand * which the Roman Church makes 
ifthe secular power. One may well ask to what terms a 
incerely Christian Church can possibly come with those who 
pervert and ridicule its teaching, and refuse its one principal 
demand —unless there be already some sympathy of outlook 
ind purpose with Fascism, of the sort which Father D’Avcy 
lenies, It may be that the Church genuinely sees in Com- 
nunism: se great a menace that any sacrifices of principle 
ite worth while in order to gain allies in the fight against it ; 
but to the layman it looks very like cutting off one’s face to 
pite one’s nose. 

But it may also be that the Catholic Church is turning a 
blind eve to the excesses of Fascism because it sees in them 
the application, by the secular power, of the identical rods 
of iron with which it has for centuries ruled its own flock. 
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Captain Powell's illuminating quotations last week show that 
the Fascist muzzling of the Press has its counterpart among 
the traditional methods of the Roman Church: Tyndale 
was officially murdered four centuries before Matteotti. But 
Captain Powell is so eloquent and well-informed on this point 
that I can safely leave it to him; L cannot, however, refrain 
from remarking on what seems to me a sad and suggestive 
thing, that while Christian priests laboured for generations 
to keep their parishioners illiterate, the Soviet Government 
is not afraid to teach its people to read. 

Altogether the time seems ripe for a pronouncement from 
the Vatican on the Church's attitude to Fascism, after due 
consideration of such matters as the Ged-State, the sanctity 
of treaties, anti-Semitism, and the teaching of war and 
hatred in kindergartens. Of course, His Holiness is, geo- 
graphically, in an awkward position; ‘“ when in Rome do 
as Mussolini does’ seems to be a safe axiom in these days, 
though it is worth remembering that nineteen hundred years 
ago there were Christians in Rome who were not so concerned 
for safety. I should welcome, too, from Father D’Arcy a 
definition of that ‘‘ natural justice ” of which he writes, how 
far it prevails in this modern world of unemployment and 
poverty in the midst of plenty, and what the Church to which 
he belongs is doing to establish it more firmly. ; 

In conclusion, may I use your columns to thank Dr. 
Needham for his acute and satisfying article last week ?—- 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., Kerirn. Toms. 

Great Missenden. 


ATROCITIES IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of Tur SprecTrator.| 
Sin, —We all sympathise with the indignation of your Reman 
Catholic correspondents, but what have they to say to this 
horrible account in the Church of England Newspaper of tediy ? 


The following is from one who knows Spain intimately and is 
in close touch with the Protestant workers in that country. 

** While a great deal has Leon said and written about the suffering 
of Roman Catholic priests in Spain, little or nothing has been 
published concerning the appalling treatment that has been meted 
out by Franco’s followers to Protestant workers wherever the 
insurgents are in power. In their case it will be noted that no 
suggestion is made of participation in the war or of political inter. 
ference. In the bulk of the cases their fault is purely and simply 
that they are evangelical workers. An incomplete list, as pub- 
lished in Spanish papers and corrected as far as possible from 
private letters written by refugees and posted outside Spain, tells 
a terrible story. The evangelical pastor in Salamanca has been 
shot. Report says that prior to his murder his wife and two 
small children, one of them only a year old, were executed in his 
presence. His fellow-pastor at Valladolid was, with his family, 
cast into prison in the first days of the occupation. It is reported 
that the prison was deliberately fired and the inmates burned to 
death. The latest news tells that the evangelist in charge of 
the work at Miajadas has been shot and his wife with him. The 
pastor at Saragossa was condemned to death, Roman Catholic 
priests gathering to enjoy the spectacle of his murder, but through 
representations made by the German Consul his life was spared. 
The Protestant Church, however, was sacked. In Granada two 
Protestant pastors are reported murdered. At Cordoba a priest, 
at the head of a band of insurgents, presented himself at the school 
and Church, ordered men to load the furniture on lorries and to 
take it away. He threatened the pastor with death if he did not 
leave the town in twenty-four hours. The pastor took the hint 
and left the town. At Jerez an evangelical schoolmistress is in 
prison, her only crime being that she is not a Roman Catholic. 
At Ibahernando several Protestants were shot, and at Santa Amelia 
one woinan was shot for being, as they said, a heretic.” 


—Yours faithfully, W. R. INGE. 
Brishtwell Manor, Wallingford, Berks. 


MILK: BUT WHAT MILK? 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTaAtor. | 

Sir,—The article, “ Milk: But What Milk,” by Professor 
G. S. Wilson, in your issue of October 30th, confirmed my 
fears as to the deplorable position with regard to the safe- 
guarding of milk in this country—a question which has been 
brought into prominence lately, as a result of the outbreak 
of typhoid in the Bournemouth area, attributable to raw milk, 
in the view of the Ministry of Health. 

Professor Wilson talks of ordinary ungraded milk, whose 
quality is unknown, and which * in many of our provincial 
towns and in most of our rural areas constitutes the great bulk 
of the milk sold.” This is a suflicientiy disturbing fact : 
but more disturbing still is the statement by the Chairman and 
Managing Director of United Dairies, Ltd., Mr. Joseph Maggs, 
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in his speech at the general meeting on October 30th, that 
“the purity of the milk supply is still dependent on the 
voluntary action of distributors and not upon legal restrictions 
and requirements.” Later he said: ‘‘ The relatives and 
friends of those who suffered in the latest epidemic are asking 
why all milk is not pasteurised. One answer is there is no law 
to require it. ‘The Minister of Health has no power to compel 
it: the Medical Officer of Health cannot demand it—not, 
at least, until after an. outbreak has occurred and the 
mischief done.” 

It is usually argued by opponents of pasteurisation, while 
admitting it to be the only safeguard besides certified milk, 
that this process severely affects the nutritive value of milk. 
On the contrary, it is now the prevalent opinion of experts 
that its effects are only slight, if at all, upon milk. In any 
ease, surely a slight diminution of the nutritive value of milk 
is preferable to the disastrous possibilities of the alternative. 

I therefore beg the courtesy of your columns to urge that 
legislation should be introduced in Parliament to make pas- 
teurisation compulsory, and that until this has been accom- 
plished, every individual in this country should insist upon 
pasteurised or certified milk.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. W. F. R. Ricketts. 

Savile House, Mansfield Road, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of Tim Seecrator.] 

Sir,—It is, I think, a pity that Professor G. S. Wilson's 
admirably clear explanation of the intricacies of the Milk 
(Special Designations) Order should end with a strong plea 
in favour of the pasteurisation of all milk sold for liquid 
consumption. Let us readily admit that much of the milk 
now sold is unfit for human consumption unless it be 
pasteurised. Let us optimistically suppose that before long 
no such milk will be sold except for manufacturing purposes. 
Let us agree that there is some little danger of tuberculous 
infection from the milk of cows which have not passed the 
tuberculin test even although the vast majority of these have 
no clinical symptoms. But is one to infer that ordinary 
pasteurised milk is therefore preferable to tuberculin-tested 
(certified) milk ? 

Professor Wilson writes of a slight danger of infection from 
tuberculin-tested milk, through its having been contaminated 
by handling. I have no medical qualifications with which 
to compete with an authority such as he, but I have first- 
hand practical experience of the production and distribution 
of tuberculin-tested milk. I contend that, on a properly run 
farm, such danger is negligible, except to mathematicians. 
I contend, further, that this risk is no greater, and is probably 
less, than that of ineflicient and improperly handled pasteur- 
ising plants. It may be that the licensing authorities have 
managed to eliminate all such risks in pasteurising establish- 
ments, but I doubt whether this is so. 

The major issue, in my opinion, is this: does Professor 
Wilson contend that the food value of pasteurised milk— 
with or without the troublesome orange juice recommended 
by some—is of equal value to that of good raw milk ? Repeated 
tests with children and animals seem to have proved the 
superiority of good raw milk not only as a food, but as a 
food which builds up resistance to disease. I contend that a 
child brought up on raw _tuberculin-tested milk will have a 
stronger constitution—other things being equal—than ene 
brought up on pasteurised milk, And, surely, disease-resistanee 
is much more impertant than the negligible risk in drinkmg 
raw tuberculin-tested milk. 

The system of pasteurisation gives little or no encouragement 
to the farmer for producing clean milk. He thinks that it can 
always be cleaned afterwards by the distributor. Are we to 
suppose that there is no difference. between,’ clean milk and 
cleaned milk, between milk produced in’a filthy manner and 
that produced withthe care which-many of us, apparently 
stupidly, devote to it, provided-that-it is all pasteurised 
afterwards ? If. so, what then is the difference between 
tuberculin-tested (pasteurised) and ordinary pasteurised milk ? 

If ordinary pasteurised- milk is, as Professor Wilson says, 
superior to tuberculin-tested (certified) milk, then the Ministries 
of Agriculture and of Health, not to mention some thousands 
of farmers, are wasting much time, energy and money. I 
can assure him that it would be very much cheaper to stop 
bothering about testing and clean milk and to instal instead 
a pasteurising outfit. 


ie 
It is the opinion of many of us that pasteurisation ; 
necessary evil so long as dirty milk is sold to thc bale 
Meanwhile, it is an unmitigated blessing to those distribans 
who find it convenient to sell milk which is one or two a 
often more--old, and which was not clean enough cs. 
first place to keep that long without heat treatment. I - 
Sir, your obedient servant, M, 
Fresden, Highworth, Wiltshire. 





E. R, Cocurayg, 


PROTESTS ABOUT MUSIC 
: [To the Editor of Tur Sprecraronr.] 
Sir,—May I beg a little space to draw attentiyy to 4 
curious phenomenon in London music this season ? There i 
living today a genius who has drawn forth the most cordial 
tributes from such eminent judges as Dame Ethel Smyth 
Einstein, Haveléck Ellis, Sibelius, Vaughan Williams. Arthi 
Bliss, Romain Rolland, Stefan Zweig, Koussevitzky, Menge), 
berg and Bruno Walter, to name but a handful of his admirers 
He was represented by a solitary performance of one orchestral 
work last season. This season programme-builders have joj 
been so venturesome, for not an orchestra in London jg ty 
aeknowledge his existence. Yet many believe him to }y 
“the most remarkable of living composers.” His name j 
Ernest Bloch. ALEX, Coney, 

505 City Road, Birmingham, 17. 


[To the Editor of Tu Speecrator.] 

Sir,—Why does the B.B.C. permit the laceration of oy 
susceptibilities by musical performances in alien tempi) 
Cinema organists seem possessed of an especial genius fo: 
taking liberties with the appointed beat, but there are other 
capriciously inclined who likewise should be gently but 
firmly restrained from indulging an execrable inexactitude, 
Grand polyphonic marches are often scurried through with 
the speed and inconsequence of an Irish jig. Not infrequently 
stately waltz themes from a bygone generation when not 
swinging along at a quite un-Victorian pace lapse inexplicably 
into inappropriate cantando. Quite recently I listened to a 
classical overture whose allegro movements emerged a mere 
flurry of notes for furious violins with imposing orchestral 
scoring apparently non-existent. To emphasise the kink 
for extremes a funercal adagio reduced the allegretto to 
bathos. 

Music is nothing if not a monuméntal testimony to the 
diversity of its creative moods. Hence, even incidental to 
dramatic presentation there is a piece to suit every occasion 
without doing violence to correct tempo. It is the more 
painful, therefore, that professed musicians should dishonour 
the composer and exasperate their audience by execution 
divoreed from truthful interpretation.—Yours, «c., 

Oakleigh, The Brook, Liverpool 13. FF. W. Ricuarps. 


THE STATE AS LICENSED VICTUALLER 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 

Sir,—I do not question the statement of a Carlisle tavern 
manager to Mr. Jack Woolford, but against that we have 
the testimony of Councillor W. J. Irving, of Workington, a 
member of the Church of England and of the Labour Party, 
who, after a special investigation into the conditions at 
Carlisle, wrote : 

‘There is the keenest competition between the publichouse 
managers, and many of them have told me that their success or 
failure depends on sales. I am told by the managers,” he adds, 
‘that when sales drop they are immediately threatened with a 
reduction of staff, and in the event of continued decrease the 
manager himself has to face a reduction in salary.” 

Sir Percival Phillips, in his report on the operation of 
State Control at Carlisle, quotes two managers as follows: 

(1) ‘‘ The temperance plea is sheer humbug. The State is in 
this business for profit, and the more drink we sell the better the 
Board is pleased: If profits fall in one week they want to know 
why.” : 

(2) ** The whole scheme of management is based on that of & 
certain well-known private firm—profit only. If you took a 
plebiscite of the controlled area the people would give a majority 
against it.” 

** Drunkenness,” says Sir Percival, “‘ does exist to a very 
marked extent, and convictions under this head do not 
represent the real state) of affairs.” When the Home Office 
is in. direct control of the liquor trade it is obvious that the 
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impartial attitude, which is a marked characteristic of the 
olice force generally, in whatever direction their duties lie, 
is difficult to maintain. Mr. Filson Young wrote after his 
visit to Carlisle: ~ I could not help noticing that the police 
ously unobservant' of drunkenness per se.”°— 


seemed studi 
W. H. Worsnop. 


Bristol. 
[To the Editor of Tur. Srecrator.]} 
Sur, —Mr. Angus Watson, in your issue of October 16th, said : 
“Jn 1908 the convictions for drunkenness in Carlisle num- 
pered 300 ; in 1916, 950; and in 1982, 49.” 

He ought to have explained why the 1916 figure was so high. 
It was chiefly because the City, particularly at week-ends, 
was, With its public houses, overcrowded with workers from 
the huge Gretna Munitions Factory—people who did not 
pelong to Carlisle. 

The improvement shown by comparing the 1932 figure 
with that for 1908 can, I think, be claimed for almost every 
other town in Britain.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM VAN SCHAICK, 

Yonderton, Laurel Road, St. Helens, Lanes. 


THE CLERGY AND THE ARTICLES 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecrator.| 
Sm,—Canon Mozley should have told Mr. Gedge that his law 
is as out of date as his controversial methods. In 1865, after 
a royal commission had reported on the matter, Convocations 
revised the canon which requires subscription, and the new 
canon was confirmed by an Act of Parliament. The whole 
purpose of these proceedings was to bring the law into con- 
formity with the views so well expressed by Canon Mozley. 
A good account of the matter will be found in Hort’s Life 
(vol. ii. 324 ff).—I am, yours faithfully, 
Barton Vicarage, Preston. 


PROVIDENT ASSOCIATIONS 

[To the Editor of Tre Sprecraror.| 
Sir,—Dr. Alfred Cox, in your issue of October 30th, deals 
with the sudden financial strain which may be caused by 
severe illness necessitating specialist attention and nursing 
home or hospital private ward treatment. He strongly 
advocates insurance to minimise this strain, and states that this 
field has not appealcd to commercial insurance companies. 
He speaks of the excellent work done in this direction by the 
British Provident Association. 

Quite unintentionally, I am sure, Dr. Cox gives the impres- 
sion that this Association is alone in this work. I would 
draw attention to the Oxford and District Provident Associa- 
tion, which has been functioning most successfully for nine years ; 
it draws its subscribers from all over the country, and by the 
formation of associated societies (for example, the Kast Kent 
Provident Scciety) is increasing local interest in a number of 
districts. 

The distinguished men who serve on the committees of 
these Associations demonstrate the conviction that something 
is being done which will be of great value to the public, the 
voluntary hospitals, and the medical profession.—Yours 
faithfully, Tuomas A, CLARKE, 

150 Harley Street, W.1. 


H. J. Barvsiry. 


FOREIGN FUNDS FOR BRITISH PARTIES 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.| 
Sir,—If legislation to curtail the power and activities of 
private armies is intended would it not be well to take advant- 
age of the opportunity to prohibit the acceptance by political 
parties and other organisations for the alteration of conditions 
in England, of funds from foreign sources? British citizens 
are well able to finance all movements for the improvement of 
conditions, political or social, in Britain and require no 
assistance to that end from outside.—Yours obediently, 
382 Teignmouth Road, N.VW’, 2. ALBERT M. Hyamson. 


A. E. HOUSMAN 
[To the Editor of Tim Seecraror.] 
Sirn,—Mr. John Sparrow’s statement in his review of A. E. 
Housman in last week’s Spectator that “ he was quite right 
not to allow his poems to appear in anthologies ” admits of at 
least one exception. In The Chilswell Book of English 
Poetry, “compiled and annotated for the use of schools by 


Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate * (Longmans, 1924) there are 
five of his : ** As through the wild green hills of Wyre,” “When 
I would muse in boyhood,” ‘“* On Wenlock Edge the wood’s 
in trouble,” * Into my heart an air that kills,’ and * Her 
strong enchantments ‘falling.’—I am, yours faithfully, 

D. E. Atty. 


St. Andrew's Maise, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshivre. 


ROME AND THE ABYSSINIAN WAR 
|To the Editor of THe SPEcTATOR.| 
Sir,—I think Rose Macaulay was betrayed into injustice 
when, in her * Marginal Comments” of October 30th, she 
said that, though we considered Italy's attack on Abyssinia 
unjust, “the Church to which the Italian State adheres 
said otherwise.” 

In point of fact, the Church to which the Italian State 
adheres has never said otherwise. What it has done is firmly 
to refuse to make a complete departure from its ordinary 
practice in modern times by pronouncing a publie verdict on a 
particular dispute.—Yours truly, Emintir Dow. 

26 Temple Fortune Lane, N.W.11. 

|Miss Macaulay writes :—-I am sorry if my phrase * said 
otherwise “ misrepresented the attitude of the Church; I 
should be very sorry to do this. I did not mean to convey 
that a definite public pronouncement had been made that 
the War was “just.” I got my impression (which was 
shared by most observers, [ think) partly from the Pope's 
congratulation of ‘a great and good people” (I quote the 
{nglish version that I read: I did not, on that occasion, 
see the Italian reports) on the happy issue of the campaign ; 
and from more recent words of his on the benefit to civilisation 
which the War had been. Also, from the blessing of the 
troops going to the front by Cardinals and clergy all over the 
country. It all seemed quite natural: but left with many 
of us disappointment that the Church had missed a splendid 
chance of making a fine Christian and moral gesture of con- 
demnation of unjust aggression. It will be remembered that 
Archbishop Hinsley offered some explanation of the Papal 
attitude, early in the war.] 


THE ARABS AND BRITISH TROOPS 
|To the Editor of Tur Specraror.|] 

Sm,—Mr. Namier says that * nearly a hundred Jews have been 
killed by Arabs” lately in Palestine. According to official 
figures, some 300 Arabs have been killed in Palestine, some by 
Jews, but most of them in action with the military. Neverthe- 
less, in the story I repeated, Arabs risked capture, at least, in 
saving the life of a British officer who had been wounded in 
action against an Arab force ** among whom there may more- 
over easily have been relatives and friends~” of their own, 
killed and wounded. I think that such a spirit of chivalry 
towards an opponent offers a better hope for the future peace 
of Palestine, than one which dwells on past injuries, however 
great.—Yours faithfully, Kk. M. KF. Brytu. 
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Lord Balfour 


By J. A. 


Ix the closing chapters of the second volume of the biography 
of her uncle Mrs. Dugdale presents an altogether charming 
picture of him in his last years. We see him still sparkling 
with his old wit and gift of incisive expression, but mellowed 
by time, looking back charitably over the past and facing 
serenely the end of his earthly voyage. Is it fanciful for a 
Liberal reader to see emerging in him the old Liberal which 
slumbers somewhere in the breast of most Conservative 
British statesmen ? Bring him out of the domestic struggle 
and face him with the rivalries and ambitions of the European 
Powers, and he becomes, not in spite of himself but expressing 
his natural self, the exponent of the British Liberal idea. 
This is a story that is told of more than one Conservative 
statesman in British history, but it is told again with force and 
freshness in the closing chapters of this biography. We see 
Balfour in his mission to the United States and afterwards at 
the Washington Conference and again in working at the 
constitution of the British Commonwealth, doing this typically 
British business in a remarkably effective and distinguished 
way, and doing it to such purpose as to make us regret the 
more that his part at the Peace Conference was mainly that of 
modest self-suppression. 

The early chapters of this volume are devoted to the Parlia- 
mentary struggles on the questions of the House of Lords and 
Home Rule in the years before the War. Balfour was not 
exempt from the passion of self-justification which possesses 
sO many eminent men, and his niece reports him as having 
claimed towards the end of his life that * everything, every- 
thing, remained ~ of his Irish policy in the ‘eighties and 
‘nineties of the last century. This is a hard saying. One 
would have thought there must have been moments when a 
philosophic elder statesman would. have regretted the lost 
opportunities of settling the Irish question on the basis of 
Parliamentary Home Rule. 

Balfour had a considerable reputation as a thinker, but 
when we come to the history of these vears it is difficult to 
discover what philosophy lay behind his Conservatism, or 
what theory he held of Parliamentary Government. _ Ii 
appears that the rumour which credited him at the time with 
having wrecked the various efforts at accommodation on the 
Education Bill of 1902 was well-founded. He was actuated, 
his. niece tells us, by a sincere attachment to his own E lucation 
Act of 1900. That is intelligible as a personal preference, but 
if the winning of an election by the immense majority which 
the Liberals obtained in 1906 was not to be followed by any 
consequences in legislation, how was the Parliamentary system 
to go on? This was the question which was asked more and 
more insistently as the Conservative leaders used the House 
of Lords to destroy the programme —by no means a revolu- 
tionary one—which the Liberal party had placed before the 
electors in 1906. What was the use of a Liberal party if it 
could not to this extent make its will prevail? How could 
Parliament work in a democratic country if a Conservative 
minority could thus nullify the victory of its opponents ? 

The climax came when the House of Lords stepped out of its 
ground to defeat the Budget of 1909. Possibly Balfour could 
not have prevented it ; he seems to have been caught in the 
toils between die-hard landowners and _tariff-reformers, but 
most subsequent conservative opinion has judged it to have 
been a disastrous mistake. The extra taxation was only 
£14,000,000, just the sum which a Conservative Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gaveaway in a post-War Budget to cheapen the 
glass of beer. The land taxes could have been repealed when 
the Conservative party won an election, as they professed 





Arthur James Balfour, First Earl of Balfour (1906—1930). 
By his niece, Blanche FE. C. Dugdale (Mrs. Edgar Dugdale). 
Vol. II, (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


SPENDER 


themselves confident of doing in the following year. The 
Liberal party was bound to take up this challenge and carry 
it through to the Parliament Act of 1911, for the alternative 
was its own ruin, and the establishment in literal fact of the 
House of Lords as the ** upper House.” How was it that so. 
acute and philosophical a brain as Balfour's failed to see the, 
inevitable sequence, inevitable if British constitutional theory 
had any validity ? He was shabbily treated by his party in 
1911, but such a suc cession of disasters demanded a s -apegoat, 
and the more illustrious the scapegoat, the less mercifully he 
is treated. 

_ After reading this volume I find myself more than ever 
in the mist about the overture for a Coalition which Mr, 
Lloyd George made to Balfour during the constitutional 
crisis in 1910, but there is the same atmosphere about all the 
relations of these two remarkable men in the later years. Bal- 
four’S attitude seems to have been that of the intellectual to the 
elemental—the intellectual fascinated by qualities which he 
was conscious of not possessing himself. Instead of storming 
and protesting, as Curzon did at the incursions of the Prime 
Minister into his department, he seemed, if one may put it 
so, to think the Prime Minister great fun. From first to 
last he appears to have been true to his original idea that 
Mr. Lloyd George must not be crossed. There were advantages 
in having him and advantages in not having him, but none 
in having him and trving to correct him. In the break-up’ 
of 1922 he behaved as a loyal and generous colleague, but 
Mrs. Dugdale does not tell us what future he foresaw, if’ 
the Coalition had survived and gone to the country under 
Mr. Lloyd George's leadership. 

To the already copious material for the history of the 
crisis.of December, 1916, in which Asquith was displaced,’ 
Mrs. Dugdale makes the surprising addition that on Sunday, 
December 8rd, when Balfour was away ill, he had * already 


made up his mind to back Mr. Lloyd George by every means’ 
I own [ find it very difficult to believe this.’ 


in his power.” 
For at that moment Asquith was defending him ‘* by every 
means in his power~ against Mr. Lloyd George's desire to 


remove him from the Admiralty, and on the following day < 
Balfour himself tendered his resignation to Asquith on the 
express ground that he knew himself to be unacceptable to’ 


Mr. Lloyd George and that * attempts to compel co-operation 
between Lloyd George and fellow-workers with whom he is 
in imperfect sympathy will only produce fresh trouble.” 
Asquith naturally interpreted this as a quixotic attempt to 


help him in his difficulties with Mr. Lloyd George, and on’ 


that supposition strongly urged Balfour to rema‘n. Several 


eminent people seem to have made up their minds that it, 
was legitimate and patriotic to lay any sort of trap for- 


Asquith on this occasion, but it strains credulity to suppose 


that the writer of the letters to Asquith printed on the’ 


following pages of this volume had before writing them 
*“made up his mind to back Mr. Lloyd George by every 
means at his command.” If that was his mind on Sunday, 
December 38rd, it would have saved a world of misunder- 
standing and appearance of duplicity for him to have said 
so straightforwardly to Asquith and to his Unionist col- 


leagues, both of whom were equally in the dark. Mrs. ; 


Dugdale frequently deplores the faultiness of her uncle's 
memory in dealing with the past, and I would suggest that 
his version of his own state of mind on December 3rd was 
an afterthought which does him less than justice. 

Another instance of Balfour's lapses of memory is his 
comment on Grev. He takes Grey to task for not warning 
Germany that if she attacked France, England would come 
in. This is exactly what Grey did, from the first week that 
he was Foreign Secretary right up to the end. 


Nove 
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Tradition & Development 
in English Poetry 


F. R. LEAVIS 


‘He has done so much in this 
volume, and done it so brilliantly 
that there is nothing left for a 
serious student of poetry but to 
EDWIN MUIR 

7s. 6d. net 


read _ him.’ 
in The Scotsman. 


POEMS 
STEPHANE MALLARME 


The original text, with a parallel 
English translation by ROGER 
FRY, and an Introduction and 
commentaries by Charles Mauron 


7s. 6d. net 


* 


Fiction 


THE SONG IN 
THE HOUSE 


ANN BRIDGE 


A new book of stories by the 
author of Peking Picnic, The Ginger 
Griffin and Illyrian Spring. It 
contains some of the finest work 
she has yet written. 7s. 6d. net 


* 
CHATTO & WINDUS 





BRAVE 
OLD WORLD 


By HUGH KINGSMILL & MALCOLM 
MUGGERIDGE 5/- NET 


“Satirical, clever, preposterous. Lively and 
diverse reading.’ — Howarp Sprinc. “Very 
topical, very amusing . . . delicious illustrations... 
a satire on our mad times. . .’—<berdeen Press. 


A. G. STREET’S 
MOONRAKING 


Author of ‘‘ Country Calendar,” etc. 
Illustrated by Licnel Edwards, R.I. 


Demy 8vo. 7/6 NET 


THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


ESSAYS IN EXPLANATION AND DEFENCE 


Edited by W. R. MATTHEWS, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s 


Contributors: 

Sidney Cave, D.D., Principal of Hackney and New 
College; J. K. Mozley, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's; 
G. S. Duncan, D.D., St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews; 
N. Micklem, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford; Percy Dearmer, D.D., Canon of Westminster ; 
W. R. Matthews, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s; A. E. J. 
Rawlinson, D.D., Bishop of Derby; J. S. Whale, D.D., 
President of Cheshunt College; H. Wheeler-Robinson, 
D.D.; Francis Underhill, D.D., Dean of Rochester; 
Edwyn Bevan, D.D.; F. R. Barry, D.S.O., Canon of 
W estminster. 


“This most useful addition to Theological 
literature.’"—The Times. 


Demy 8vo. 400 pages. 8/6 NET 


WHAT IS AMERICA? 


By HERBERT AGAR 12/6 NET 


“A brilliant and very searching inquiry.”— 
Douctas West. “ Bold and skilful.”’—D. C. 
SOMERVELL, 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


THE TORRINGTON 
DIARIES ae 


“T did not realise how important a survey of 
England they were to prove. Byng’s character 
is decidedly attractive . . . a companion whose 
charm grows on one.”—Davip GARNETT. 


YRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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India Without Politics 


Lancer at Large. By I’. Yeats-Brown. (Gollancz. 1s. 6d.) 


For a decade and a half the face of India has been obscured by 
the smoke-cloud of politics. We have been deafened by the 
clamour of Federation or an impossible centralised government ; 
of provincial autonomy. and the protection of minorities ; one 
candid revolutionary at least had the courage to say that 
he suffered from the disedsé of nationalism. Under these 
lowering skies the basic forces in all societies—the social and 
economic condition of the people—-have slipped into an 
unstudied obscurity. But with provincial responsibility in 
sight early next year, and the complement of Federation 
emerging under the wise stimulus of the Viceroy, they in- 
sistently demand attention and solution ; they will not wait. 

In Lancer at Large. Mr. F. Yeats-Brown has betrayed 
courage of no mean order. He has turned a deaf ear to the 
clamour of polities and the storm of passion which swept over 
Britain when the new constitution was in the making. The 
reader will find nothing of those transient issues which ; racked 
India and Parliament for weary years; this conflict was 
inevitable, and we can only go forward in the confidence that 
it has provided the machinery for a social reform which 
aun exotic government with the best intentions could not 
attack. Rather he returns to the sympathetic studies of the 
age-worn philosophies and talks with Rishis and Saddhus 
which won for Bengal Lancer so wide a public. Here we 
can wander with his enlightened guidance through the Lord 
Buddha’s country and talk with him, in the monastery of the 
Hatha Yogis at Gorakhpur; with the Mahant, who is one of 
the spiritual advisers to the Court of Nepal. We can see with 
his discerning eyes the Tiger Swami Krishnanand, who tames 
wild animals by loving them; and hear the words of Her 
Holiness Sri Sankari-ma of Benares, who tells us we all sleep 
too much. “ It makes us heavy. To acquire lightness you 
must breathe rightly. It is easier to learn that in. the 
mountains than in the plains.’ Then to Southern India, to 
the temple of the Sun God, where the visitor, “if he be at all 


Ideology 
and Utopia 


An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowledge 
8 ss slat +] 
 Proressor KARL MANNHEIM 


** One of the three or four 
books which must be read 
by everyone: who wants 
to discuss public affairs 
intelligently.” 

Charles A. Beard 


MANNHEIM shows how the mental fictions 


of the ruling groups, and the wish dreams of 
the ascending classes, dominate unconsciously 
our social thought; how they penetrate even 
into the most rigorous scientific theories in the 
domains of philosophy, psychology, history, 
and the social sciences. He includes a search- 
ing analysis of the critical and dangerous 
position of the intellectual in relation to 
modern society. 











* 


s 
The Sociology of Knowledge is the new 
contribution of scientific research towards a 
method for controlling the intellectual chaos 
of our age. 


- / 
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—s 
sensitive to atmosphere, will- feel that it towers over 
‘an air of menace and arrogance, claiming supremacy for th 
dark forces of Nature. ...To the Taj I shall return as lon 
I live, but to the Black Pagoda never. It is stapes 
unforgettable, a glory ‘of ‘Satan and ‘his angels. Algo it . 
entirely Asian, whereas the Taj is a bridge between East sds 
West.” Does not the contrast go deeper? Does it nat 
typify the conflict between Moslem and Hindu. just as th 
austerity of the mosque of Aurungzebe at Benares dominai, 
the amazing medley of temple and dirt which lies below it ? 


him With 


Stand with him in a police tower at Allahabad what tina 
two million pilgrims have come to bathe at the junction gf 
the Jumna with the Ganges during the Ardh Kumbh Mala 
and recalling that this mighty conflux represents only tes 
per cent. of the Hindu population, you begin to Tease 
what Hinduism is in India. ‘“ Of what are the spectators 
thinking ? The mind of the Hindu peasant is not particularly 
mysterious once one knows that it moves on two planes ; the 
sunlit world of food and sex and weather, and the dim world 
of: temple rites.” If we follow Mr. Yeats-Brown to the far 
north of Holiest Hindustan we learn something of the Asanas 
or, positions through which ascetics have established the 
mastery of the mind over the body. True it is that we negleet 
the body, the most vital of machines; that ‘only in India is 
the physical system linked up with the mental and spiritual”: 
and that ‘we need the powers of the whole man to combat 
the increasing nervous stresses of modern life.” Here Lord 
Horder would find himself at one with the Yogis. But I think 
the reader will return with the greatest pleasure to those 
pages where Mr. Yeats-Brown tells of his experiences with 
the Chidambaram Swami on a lonely rock at the southern 
extremity of the Indian Peninsula. Perhaps because the 
Swami, a retired member of the Civil Service and a renowned 
Vedantie scholar, uses a language the untutored occidental 
mind ean follow. And having read he will endorse the verdict 

* What you have shown me is so simple that I feel like 
Naaman, hankering after the lordlier rivers of Western 
psychology.” 

There are those, entitled to respect, who tell us that this is 
the real India ; that we are worshipping false gods in setting 
our minds on a constitution based on our own model. When- 
ever that argument is used my thoughts go back to the wise 
man who warned me in my Indian work to remember that 
human forces are not only static but dynamic. Not the 
least attractive features of this book are the vignettes—they 
are so small as almost to be tantalising —which lift the veil 
shading the explosive forces in India. The vivid picture of 
Ram Lal the tanner is a grim reminder of the poverty of 
millions with which no government can be content. Nay, 
more; these millions are multiplying at a prodigious rate. 
There has been an increase of thirty-four millions in the last 
ten years, enough to populate all Poland or all Spain. Well 
may we ask of * the disaster which is bound to occur, sooner 
or later, if this frightening fertility continues without 
restraint.” No development of resources, agricultural or 
industrial, can keep pace with such a growth; no field of 
emigration is open; even a vast irrigation work like the 
Sukkur barrage, adding to the watered area a tract as large as 
the irrigated lands of Egypt, absorbs little more than a year's 
increase. Not the least of the sociological problems before the 
new Government will be, in the words of Edward Thompson, 
to prevent India from sinking into a vast rural slum. Politics 
apart, the two greatest problems of India are to arrest the 
immense waste of agriculture and ‘to break the tyranny of an 
educational system which produces superfluous graduates 
with the deadly monotony of a mass factory. More should be 
known of the model settlement of Dayalbagh, where Sir 
Anand Sarup ‘has given proof of what can be accomplished 
under enlightened direction; this great work is almost 
unnoticed in India itself. Here the reception given to Lord 
Linlithgow’s concentration on the improvement of Indian 
agriculture is a refreshing sign. The greatest experiment in 
education is the new Public School at Dehra Dhun, which 
owes its establishment to the vision of the late Mr. S. R. Das, 
for the Shantikinetan at Bhotpur is hardly likely to survive 
the inspiration of Dr. Tagore. 

These immense tasks are under the Act of 1985 substantially 
remitted to Indian..hands. Those .of us who laboured for 
that development may derive some support from Mr. Yeats- 
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BY THE DISCOVERER OF 
PARSON WOODFORDE 


STORM 
AND PEACE 


JOHN BERESFORD 
Author of 
NVIIth and XVITIth Centuries.” 
8s. 6d. net 


“Gossip of the 


Studies, historical, biographical and 


literary beginning with an account of 


the crisis of 1745 based on original 
Chatsworth.  ‘“ Mr. 
that 


vades the works of his authors, famous 


manuscripts at 
Beresford serves a beauty per- 
beyond 


Supp. 


or occasional, and extends 


their pages.”—-7imes Literary 


COBDEN - SANDERSON 





HUTCHINSON BOOKS 


which must be read 
* Recommended by the BOOK SOCIETY 


CHESTERTON’s 


autobiography 

ROBERT LYND: “One of the most enchanting books 
of reminiscences that have been written in our time” 
Illustrated 10/6 


VOLUME 2 of the BALFOUR hiography 


Sir IAN MALCOLM wrote of Vol. I: “A veritable ‘Cavalcade’ 
of interesting and dramatic episodes and personalities ” 
Illustrated Each volume 18/- 


MODERNWAR¢ Defence Reconstruction 


“ Displays considerable powers of original thought as well as 
the ability to co-ordinate scemingly unrelated facts. Does much 
to rend the veil of secrecy mz isking inefficiency in high places” 
Lt.-Cmpr. R, Frercuer; M.P., in the Daily Herald 12/6 


The DANGEROUS SEA. A critical study 


of the Mediterranean 
by GEORGE SLOCOMBE. 


“What, in fact, Mr, Slocombe does is to provide a Mediterrancan 
Encyclopedia and Enquire-Within, His chapters are put tog ther 
with ‘eats able clarity, dnd cumulatively 
they give a terrifying glimpse of a mere 
fraction of the problems which whirl round 
in the crowded chamber of a_ Foreign 
Secrecy’ prain.’—Morning Post 10/0 
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THE FLOWING TIDE 
OF BLESSING 


The Bible Society's circulation figures for 
the past five years show that each year has 
registered progress: 


Year. Circulation. 

1932 10,552,284 
1933 10,617,470 
1934 10,933,207 
1935 10,970,609 
1936 11,686,131 


It will be seen that the tide of blessing has 
been flowing steadily on through recent 
years. Wave upon wave it has been rising, 
and the increase of nearly three-quarters of 
a million books means that the last wave 

has gained more ground than _ those 
immediately before it. 


Will you help to keep the tide of blessing 
flowing onward ? 


Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





Have you any 


BOOKS 
TO SELL? 


We are always prepared to buy good 
books of every description—please 
send details of any you wish to sell. 
Our lists of books specially wanted will 
be sent on request. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, 
BOOKSELLERS - CAMBRIDGE, 





LTD., 
ENGLAND. 











THE 
CORRECT ECONOMY 


FOR THE 


MACHINE AGE 


By A. G. McGi McGregor 


—— 








This book sho Ws W herein our econont lic 
thinking has been unsound and the corrections 
required for achieving lasting pro-perity and 
peace. 

“ | Mr. McGregor stands unique in his intellec- 


tual grasp of the problem.”-—JOHN A. HOBSON. 


. a Master of Ma: Ace Economics.” 
—THE SPECTATOR. 
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Brown's conclusion, though entirely out of sympathy with 
its principles, that we could not have done otherwise. India 
and Indian leaders must have, and have been offered, their 


chance. STANLEY REED. 


Controversial History 


The Faith of an Englishman. By Sir Edward Grigg. (Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuatr Sir Edward Grigg should give wrong dates for the 
formation of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s first Government, 
for M. Poincaré’s return to office to stabilise the france and 
(if I understand a passage on p. 137 of his book rightly) for 
the Congress of Berlin, is a small matter, though it may set 
readers a little on the alert. That he should state that 
** moral reformers often defeat their own objects by appealing 
to force. Slavery was erased from the practice of the 
civilised nations by general agreement” (was the United 
States in the °60’s uncivilised ?) raises what after all is only 
an academic question now. As to such affirmations as that 
“ Herr Hitler has found a language which strikes an answering 
chord in the normal English breast. No Frenchman has 
ever done so” (was this country deaf to Briand ?), or that 
** few Englishmen do not regret the cessation of all payments 
on the British debt to America,’ these are admittedly 
matters of opinion. 


But when Sir Edward states more than once—to clinch or 
base an argument—that at the last General Election ‘ the 
Government declared itself against military sanctions and 
thereby scored a victory of unanticipated size,’ questions 
of fact as well as of opinion arise. There may have been 
some declaration against military sanctions at that stage 
(though I cannot recall it), but the country’s vote was 
unquestionably east for a Government which had for the 
first time helped to put some kind of sanctions into force ; 
the Government's official manifesto claimed support for 
Mr. Baldwin on the ground that ‘“ we shall be prepared 
faithfully to take our part in any (my italics) collective 
action decided upon by the League and shared in by its 
members.” And when Sir Edward says that “in the case 
of Abyssinia we determined to do our utmost to penalise 
aggression and vindicate the Covenant without involving 
ourselves in war,” how can the italicised words be justified 
in view of the failure to put on oil or mineral sanctions 
unless indeed it is suggested that an aggressor may properly 
impose a veto on any League action that inconveniences him 
by declaring that it will drive him to war ? 

But Sir Edward Grigg’s analysis of the post-war situation 
suffers from more serious flaws than this. What is to be said 
of an author who discusses British opinion on the Abyssinian 
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affair to the length of five pages, with precisely thirty words 
the Hoare-Laval episode and its consequences ; or Ge 4 
rearmament without a single mention of Herr Hitler's ifleig 
1933 and 1985, and the French rejection of them 3 or i 
without a mention of Article XVI of the Covenant ? (There + 
actually one incidental mention at the other end of the honk 
Ail Sir Edward's attention is concentrated on Articles X and 
XIX, which he regards as contrasted, though in fact they Were 
always meant to be complementary, and actually formeq tt 
of the same article in President Wilson’s original draft, Sir 
Edward regards Article X as fatally stereotyping the status 
quo, though there is not a syllable in it to preclude Peacefyl 
change. But Sir Edward favours a peculiar type of Peacefy] 
change, effected not indeed by war, but by threat of wa; 
He is perfectly frank about that. The ambitions of an expan. 
sive or acquisitive nation are euphemistically styled evolution, 
** Evclution, under the pressure of force, is inevitable so long 
as there are stronger and weaker peoples in the world, The 
League cannot bring about change, however salutary, by force ; 
it can only oppose itself to force and thereby prohibit change,” 
—which involves a risk of war. Therefore “ evolution ” mys 
fr-vail. It is true that only a strong State can evolve—at the 
expcnse of the weak—but that, if unfortunate, is inevitable, 
as Sir Edward Grigg observes a little later, * force must 
operate to change the configuration of the world, and it wil 
lead to war if its operation is repressed. . . . It is in the 
interest of world co-operation and economic recovery that 
peaceful reorganisition should take place, even if it means 
that lesser sovereignties accept what they can obtain by com. 
promise and not all that they think themselves entitled to by 
right.” Nor, obviously, all that the world may think them 
entitled to. Force alone is law. On this showing the partition 
of Poland was an unexceptionable act. 


One other argument, completely fallacious as it seems to 
me, is developed at some length by Sir Edward. I have to 
summarise a little here, but I do not misrepresent. There are 
frankly two coces in the world; we and France and some 
other States may approve one (the principles embodied in the 
League Covenant) but States like Italy and Japan and Ger. 
many honestly repudiate it; (‘ other nations quite as sin- 
cerely repudiate them as inconsistent both with national 
right and with the progress of humanity ”’); what right have 
we to force our code on them? This, in view of the facts, is 
the Liberalism of Bedlam (as expounded by an old Liberal). 
For what are'these facts ? The code is thé Covenant. Italy 
helped to frame it. Japan helped to frame it.» Both accepted 
it then as consistent both with national right and with the 
progress of humanity. The Germany of Stresemann accepted 
it in 1926; Herr Hitler when he came to power did not 
repudiate it. Italy (I take Italy since Sir Edward stresses 
particularly Signor Mussolini’s right to repudiate “ our” 
code) supported it from 1919 to 1922, when Fascism secured 
power, from 1922 to 1931, when Japan seized Manchukuo, 
and in 1933 Signor Mussolini’s delegate at Geneva voted 
condemnation of that act of rapine as unhesitatingly as 
Great Britain or Norway. Actually Signor Mussolini has 
not formally repudiated the code yet—only driven his fist 
through it. 

Having tried to show how unreliable a guide Sir Edward 
Grigg is, in my view, through the mazes of post-War history, 
let me add that in his general conclusions I find little to 
criticise. That we cannot do better than base ourselves on 
the blended heritage of Greece and Palestine I warmly agree. 
With a striking passage on patriotism I agree equally, though 
I decline utterly to oppcse patriotism to internationalism. 
I agree with him that from the quarrels of Nazism with 
Communism we must do our utmost to keep resolutely aloof. 
His emphasis on new nutritional standards is admirable, 
and, subject to full reservations regarding his demand for re- 
armament involving a Two-Power standard (at least) in the 
air and compulsory service for Home Defence, I see no 
ground for dissenting from the view that ‘ there is blue water 
shead of us if only we pursue a policy of moderation and 
tolerance and so strengthen our defences that war is kept 
from Western Europe till economic revival can play its 
essential part and heal the continent’s unrest.’ And _ the 
Cecision that for the moment our League policy must consist 
of definite obligations within a limited region and a free hand 
outside that may well be the right one. 

WILson Harris. 
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Just Published 


KATHERINE 
LYNTON’S 








-F. G. HURRELL 


jn intimate, discreet and sympathetic portrait of a girl 
whose great need was to feel vitally essential to some- 
pody or something. It is a character-study remarkable 
jor the broadness of its conception and the shrewd and 
vivid, yet restrained understanding of the central figure. 
By the author of “ Married Men,” ete. 7/6 
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The GREY GEESE 


ty CAROLINE ROWE 


“Miss Rowe is an artist. She sees the countryside as a 
painter sees it, feels the fall of a word as a musician 
hears a note of music.” —.Jorning Past. ‘“‘ Full of courage 
and homeliness and alternations of suffering and fun 
like life itself.”"—Alberdeen Press. By the author of 
“Look on the Fields,” ete. 1/6 





Remember “A Young Man’s Fancy,” by ELIOT 
CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS, to be published Nov. 12. 7/6 


JOHN LONG 
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65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 


Patron: Her Majesty Queen Mary, 
Chairman: Fietp-Marsuat Sir Craupe Jacon, G.C.u., G.C.S.1., K.C.M.G. 





FOR THE MAINTENANCE, CLOTHING 
AND EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS OF 
SOLDIERS, WHETHER ORPHANS OR NOT 


The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special cases for 
Trades. Admission between the ages of six and eleven years, by approval 
of the Governors. Age of departure, seventeen, when a situation is 
guaranteed to them and they are supplied with an outfit. 

GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations urgently invited 
and thankfully received by the Secretary, Major H. S. Marchall, D.S.O., 
at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. Treasurer, 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd. (Cox’s and King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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A Short History 
of the Future 


JOHN LANGDON DAVIES 
10/6 


A brilliantly readable and realistic prophetic 
picture. As a prophet he draws his inspiration 






not from vanity and wish dreams, but from 






objective study of the contemporary world 






and close contact with the scene of action. 


Employment and the 
Depressed Areas 


H. POWYS GREENWOOD 3/6 


Really practical proposals. Devastating ex- 
posure of Government inertia to date. 


Problems of 
Chinese Education 


Dr. VICTOR PURCELL 12/6 


The first study of the great Chinese cultural 
revolution which has been taking place almost 














unobserved during the presert century. 


TO-DAY, TO-MORROW, AND 
AFTER 
each 3/6 
The Future of 
Sex Relationships 
R. De POMERAI 


What are you going to do 
about the persistence of the sex taboo ? 

















The Future of Women 
ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 


Has modern woman become a sterile auto- 
matic machine ? 


The Future of the British Empire 
Dr. F. C. S. SCHILLER 


Should Britain prepare for the worst 












Or just go on waiting for the burst ? 
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The Spanish Republic 


“he Spanish Tragedy. By E. Alison Peers. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis book has come at a most opportune moment to help those 
who seek for light on Cosas de Espana, which have for many 
generations been almost completely obscured from our view 
because of the diametrically different. outlook on life which 
has divided the two nations. A European who crossed the 
Pyrenees found himself in another world socially, politically, 
ideologically. It was quite impossible to apply the same 
criteria to Spain as_to other countries of Western Europe. 
Parliamentary majorities there. were for years past So split 
up that the only certain thing about Governments that could 
be relied on was their instability. 

It was this rather than any original sin in Spaniards of any 
class or any profession that led up to the coup d'état of 
General Primo de Rivera, with which Professor Peers’ book 


opens. Professor Peers rightly attributes its amazingly easy 
triumph-—there was no real opposition—-to the fact that the 


country was weary to death of political instability and social 
unrest, and that the professional politicians were thoroughly 
discredited. More than that, the finances were in great 
disorder, the Army had suffered a disastrous defeat in Morocco, 
and many elementary social reforms were long Overdue. Had 
it been possible for Primo de Rivera to return to a better form 
of constitutional Government after accomplishing. as he did, 
many much-needed reforms, there is little doubt, according to 
the author, that a really stable Government might have been 
established with the approval of all. But the common fate of 
dictators is that, once in the saddle, they can never leave it 
with comfort ; they are by force of circumstances compelled 
to outstay their welcome. And so Spain by a new revolution 
returned to Parliamentary Government and those fateful 
Municipal Elections of the spring of 1931, which culminated 
in the overthrow of the Monarchy months before the elections 
for the Cortes which were expected to give the decisive vote 
of the people on the subject of Monarchy or Republic. But 
as the two greatest cities, Madrid and Barcelona, .in these 
elections declared emphatically for Republican candidates, 
this seemed enough, for as Mr. Peers says : 

“Spain was not likely to wait for the rural constituencies to 

turn Republican before she threw over the Monarchy.” 
In other words, the Republic was declared by the cities before 
the country districts had been able to pronounce their views. 
These rough-and-ready electorial methods strike the reader 
all through the book as typical of Spain. 

In the chapter entitled ‘“ The Republican Constitution ” 
the reader begins to understand the rifts in the Republican 
lute when the new Constitution came to be discussed. How- 
ever, these were as nothing compared with the situation when 
the first Administration of the Left under the Republican 
régime attempted to govern, This is how the situation is 
described by Professor Peers : 

* Of the Parties belonging to the extreme Left only the Socialists 
were loval to a Government in which they themselves were strongly 
represented. . . . But theirrivals, the Syndicalists, did their utmost 
to stir up strife and, with them, knit in a strange alliance destined 
to persist to an extent beyond belief, were Anarchists and 
Communists.” 

The Alliance Jed not unnaturally to revolutionary strikes 
with violence all over the country : 

“aimed now avowedly, however remotely, at substituting for 
the newly constituted régime which they stigmatised as * bour- 
geois”’ another of more advanced tendencies. ‘We have got 
our Republic’ was their nation-wide slogan, ‘now let us have our 
Revolution.’ 

* Since Anarchists, Communists and Syndicalists have quite 
distinct and even incompatible ideals it may seem surprising that 
they should have united in this way, for had they succeeded there 
and then in destroying the second Republic they would indubitably 
have fallen out over the next step and the result would have been 
immediate chaos.” 


The fact is that if anyone in Spain hoped for greater stability 
in administration result of the introduction of the 
Republic he must have been sadly disappointed, for there 
were no fewer than twenty-six governments in the first 
four vears. 

The years that followed 


as the 


must be studied in Professor Peers’ 
book in order to get a true picture of the Spanish scene, 
which is admirably drawn in the chapter entitled ** Chaos.” 
A more temperate Ministry had been indeed returned as the 
result of a reaction after the first.enthusiasm over the radical- 


anarcho-syndicalist-communist triumph of 1931, Under ty 
Administration, however, which succeeded it, of which 4 
present’ Government of Senor Azania is the direct Silas. 
Professor Peers tells us : ™ 
= Churches and convents formed the most natural and ¢ 
spicuous targets for incendiarism. ; Day after day papers 2 
filled with reports of strikes, shootings, casualties, violent hlen 
at funerals, riot, arson, destruction. Unhappy Spain was rapidls 
moving towards a condition of complete chaos. The Prime Miniate 
could not deny that in four months 170 churches, 69 clubs, the 
offices of 10 newspapers had been set on fire and that attem 
had been made to burn 284 other buildings.” Ms 
The majority of the Right Wing groups were, however 
content, says the author, “to abide by the consequences 
of the electorate’s decision (of last spring) and to 0 into 
opposition until their turn came at last for power, By 
the Fascists were not. . . . They had seen what two years of 
Left Wing rule had been like and the next period they thought 
would be far worse since Syndicalism, Anarchism and €om. 
munism were all much stronger.” Besides the Fascist 
opposition there was also a strong body of feeling throughout 
the country which was exasperated by the attacks on the 
Religious Orders, especially those that looked after hospitals 
and poor houses. The stage was thus naturally set for 
another struggle. This time, it is to be feared, it will be g 
life and death one between a Red Dictatorship. or a White 
one. After reading The Spanish Tragedy one rises feeling 
that there is, alas, in our time no half-way house. 

This is not a case, as Lord Elton has wittily described 
the view taken by our Liberal and Radical Intellectuals 
of the Spanish Civil Wary, of a sort of British Lib-Lab. Gover. 
ment assailed by a posse of fiery Colonel Blimps. If there 
are any who still believe this, Professor Peers’ hook ought 


to clear their vision, Howarpb or PrENrira, 


Chronic Unemployment 
Employment and the Depressed Areas. By H. 
wood. (Routledge. 3s. 6d.) 
Out of the Pit. By John Newsom. 


Powys Green. 


(Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 
Test two books, both meritorious, cover in different ways 
much the same ground. Mr. Greenwood is a specialist on the 
distress of West Cumberland, Mr. Newsom on that of Durham, 
They are kindred areas with no great mileage between them, 
and the * hard core” of chronie unemployment takes much 
the same forms in both. But where Mr. Greenwood propounds 
remedies, Mr. Newsom is content to describe evils. His 
purpose is to challenge the apathy of comfortable people ; 
Mr. Greenwood's is rather to-guide the-aetion of sympathisers 
and administrators. Which you prefer, will depend on whether 
vou think heat or light to be the more needed here. The 
present reviewer's preference is for light and Mr. Greenwood, 
but not so as altogether to deprecate Mr. Newsom's apocalyptic 
fervours. 

Both writers bring out the importance of the * hard core.” 
Taking the national problem as it stood in August last, we 
have about five million persons claiming unemployment 
benefit or transitional payments in the course of a year, 
and about 1,600,000 of them on the registers for that month. 
Only about 340,000 of the latter had been out of work for 
over a year. But of these there were 60,000 who had been 
out of work for over two years, and 40,000 who had been 
out of work for over four, in the county of Durham alone. 
It is the massing of chronie unemployment in the compara- 
tively few special areas that makes them pools of tragedy 
and despair. Take one instance : 

“ The area round Bishop Auckland has a population of 63,000 and 
10,000 insured workers, and has nearly 6,000 on the live register; 
and 80 per cent. of this total have been unemployed for more than 4 
vear.”’ 

Worklessness on these terms is a distinct thing from ordinary 
unemployment. A difference of degree, make it great enough, 
becomes a difference in kind. 

It is impossible to read Mr. Newsom without feeling how 
seriously this evil has been aggravated, if not created, by the 
dole. In the nineteenth century, when a local industry shut 
down, its ex-employees went elsewhere. They were willing 
to change not-only their home but their trade. They had to; 
there was no alternative. Thirty years ago, if you wandered 
about the West Country or the Midlands, you could often 
see. as you still can sometimes, the remains of large mills, iron- 
works or mines surrounded by nothing but a desolation of 
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N ancient land where 
enchantment _ lingers, 


mingling with modern 


sports and pastimes in a 
unique manner. Landmarks as 


old_as time leok down upon Horse 
Racing, Motoring, Golf, Tennis, 
Grand Gpera and 20th Century 
Hotels—to mention a few of the 
season’s highlights. And over all 
from November to April is the 
glamour of Egypt's superb climate, 


offering you Warmth, Comfort 
and Health through radiant sun- 
shine. 


For authoritative informa- 
aspects of a 
holiday in Egypt, 
your enquiries NOW to the 
principal travel 


tion on. all 
address 





agencies or 





Write to-day fOr Please apply y to 
nie neve profiel’ TA \ BGUBT TRAVEL INFORMATION 
ion Eaxpt and BUREAU f 
the Sudan 29, Regent Street, London, S.W.I. 
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* —‘ the gods have given no 
greater gift to mankind 
SL than that of the written 
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NOW OPEN 


Sunday Cimes’ 
BOOK EXHIBITION 


DORLAND HALL 
LOWER REGENT STREET - PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


DAILY UNTIL NOVEMBER 16th (2p 


NOON to 8 p.m. Extension to 9 p.m. Wednesdays 
and final day. 














* 


Selections from the lists of nearly a 

NEW BOOKS. hundred publishers reflect every phase 

of modern literature. The books may be examined at will and 
purchased if desired. 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Practical demonstrations 
are given on the ground 
floor. 


LIBRARY OF LIVING BOOKS. _ Geet wee 


interest 

aroused by !ast year’s classified exhibit that increased space 
has been allotted this year. The books, arranged under sub- 
jects, have been selected with the utmost care by competent 

authorities. 

TALKS BY AUTHORS. Every day at 2.30, 4:30 
d 6.15 there are talks 

by well-known authors in the m.. ei A full list of 
speakers is given in the “Sunday Times” * Daily 


Telegraph.” 
A FILM ABOUT BOOKS. “Chapterand Verse, ° 
the National Book 


Council’s sound ffim produced by Paul Rotha, vividly portrays 
the creation of books and emphasises their importance. Shown 
3 times a day at 12.30, 3.30 and 7.0. 


ADMISSION 1, (after 6 p.m. 6d.) 


3/6. Tickets may be obtained in advance from Booksellers at 
gd. each. 


and 


Light refreshments at popular prices are obtainable at the Exhibition 


ORGANISED WITH THE ASSISTANCE 
OF THE NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 














DWC. 


164, ‘SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
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crumbled homes, work and people having departed together. 
Today the surround would be a workless village, the people 
anchored to their obsolete homes and their dead trade by 
the dole in one or other of its changing forms. Mr. Newsom 
(p. 77) partly recognises this ; but the utterances he reports 
(c.g., pp. 21, 22, 24) from unemployed men show it more 
sharply: ‘I replied that I didn’t want to see the world, I 
wanted work in my own village... .” “I could go ina 
Training Centre, I suppose, and learn another trade, but 
I'm really needed in the home because my money ”’ (i.e., 
his dole) ‘‘ helps to keep the family going... .” ‘* I’m forty 
now, but I’m too old to start a new trade. It’s just over 
seven years since I was stood off” (when he was only 33) 
*‘and we've lived on about thirty-six bob during that time, 
that’s me and the wife and the six kids... .”’ ‘*‘ Somebody 
asked my youngster what he wanted to be when he grew up, 
and he said he wanted to work on the dole like his father.” 
They grudge even their daughters going into domestic service : 
**T don’t like her doing it, and I don’t like her leaving her 
mother.” 

To say that is not to suggest that the dole could or should 
have been done without, but the most humane and necessary 
acts of statesmanship have their awkward repercussions. 
Things being what they are, the most urgent thing is to see 
what can be done to create new employment in the distressed 
areas. Mr. Greenwood gives reasons for thinking that this 
need be anything but a forlorn hope ; he calls the depressed 
districts with their low rents, abundant labour supply, and 
cheap vacant factories ‘“‘ areas of opportunity.” Why then 
have the opportunities: not been taken, and what could be 
done to cause them to be? To find convincing answers to 
these questions (especially to the second) is the main object 
of Mr. Greenwood’s bock. It would be neither fair nor 
practical to summarise his answers here, for, though he is 
anything but prolix, they need-a good deal of space. Suffice 
it to say that his case in regard to the Commissioner for 
Special Areas—the insufficiency of his powers and the almost 
inevitable sterility of the methods which have been forced 
on him—may well appear overwhelming ; and the prospects 
of doing better with better modes of approach, whether or 
not they are all that Mr. Greenwood hopes, seem suflicient 
to condemn the present inaction. 

Mr. Greenwood, who has made some study of the steps 
taken abroad by Totalitarian States to deal with this very 
problem, quite rightly stresses the challenge to democracy 
which their successes constitute. They have succeeded, 
because the dictators were determined that something must 
be done, and even at the cost of mistakes they pressed 
through to solutions. We have failed so far, because the 
central organs of our Government, the Cabinet and the 
Treasury, have never yet been ready enough to take necessary 
risks. R. C.K. Exson. 


The Pathos of Ambition 


Fountains of Youth: The Life of Marie Bashkirtseff. Dy 

Dormer Creston. (Thornton Butterworth. lis.) 
“J MADE a wish in one word only; a word that... is 
beautiful, sonorous, magnificent, intoxicating: La Gloire.!” 
Thus the heroine of this admirably perspicacious biography, 
at the age of twenty-three. It remains for us to add a fifth 
epithet, “‘ pathetic”’; for Marie Bashkirtseff did not live 
long enough to perceive the essential hollowness of all 
ambition. But what is interesting about her is not so much 
the goal she pursued, which was nebulous enough in all 
conscience, but the extraordinary mess she made in course 
of her pursuit—that and the wonderful honesty which places 
her journal among the important self-revelations of the world. 
Some may smile now (Miss Creston does so) at the dismay of 
Mr. Gladstone on reading the. book; but I cannot help 
feeling that dismay is a legitimate emotion in face of it. A 
really vigorous egotism is always horrifying, because it is in 
the last resort ruthless » that-is-an adjective that, better than 
any other, describes Marie and her dealings with everyone— 
even with those she loved, if she can be said to have loved 
anyone except herself. 

To understand Marie it is essential to take a full view of 
her father; and it is one of Miss Creston’s great merits that 
she is the first to have done so. The son of a violent and 
tyrannical father, Constantin Bashkirtseff grew up into one 


—SS=S= 
of those Don Juan-like characters who can never be Satisfied 
with what they have got, who spend their lives * Proving ” the 
affections of their friends by running conversational Pins into 
them to see ifthey willstand it, and who find women more Satis. 
factory as pictures (i.c., sentimental abstractions) than in the 
flesh. His chief amusement was firing off cannon to give himself 
a sense of importance, and though his wife and daughter 
retained a sort of exasperated affection for him, he was never 
the slightest use to them. When Marie visited him jn 
Russia, after the break with his wife, he bought a new croquet 
set to amuse her, but also, characteristically, a microscope 
and a set of fleas! The visit was really a failure (it makes 
fascinating reading), though Marie succeeded, by an adroit 
mixture of cajolery and haughtiness, in dragging her yp. 
willing father back to western Europe for a time. In her 
heart she must have realised what he was like, for only once 
did she make a direct appeal to him, and that on the occasion 
of an emotional outburst on his part, at which he announced 
that “if the day should come when you really need help or 
protection . . . say but the word and I will hold out my 
hand.” ‘‘ The day has come,” she said; ‘* where is your 
hand?” But at the touch of reality Constantin’s silly dream 
broke in two: ‘ At present,’ he said hurriedly, “ you have 
no need of it.” 

Henceforward, poor Marie .knew what to expect, and 
sensibly looked to the rest of her family—to her mother, 
Aunt Sophie, and Cousin Dina: Babanine, who all adored her 
uncritically and assisted, to the best of their ability, in the 
general mismanagement of her life. This muddle is extremely 
painful—though at times riotously amusing—to read of, 
and Miss Creston’s aceount allows none of. the pain or the 
fun to escape. Marie had many opportunities to come to 
terms with life by giving love to those who asked for it; 
but this was just what she could never bring herself to do, 
She had inherited her father’s disastrous method of con- 
versation—verbal skirmishing, attempts to score off others 
—and she applied it in and out of season. Never has 
anyone had less tact_or sense of occasion than she had, 
for she never attempted to find out what was going on 
in other people’s minds ; and, so intent was she on her own 
feelings, that she never noticed when she had succeeded in 
offending. ‘* Like many people she only noticed the law of 
cause and effect when it acted in her favour,” says Miss 
Creston; and her book is an encyclopaedia of how not to 
treat people. Realisation of her inability to deal with life 
came only with the knowledge that she must soon die; and 
her one really gracious relationship was with the painter, 
Bastien Lepage, who was himself condemned to die of the same 
disease as she. The story of their last days together is 
deeply pathetic, for both had coureg> in the face of death, 
The body is often cleverer than the soul, and it is almost as if 
Marie’s body had realised, at last, that death was the only 
way out for one of her inconsolable spirit. ‘* Inconsolable,” 
for the painting into which she at last canalised her limitless 
ambition gave her more pain than pleasure, by falling short of 
her impossible standards. She was by no means a _ bad 
painter, as the reproductions in this book are enough to show ; 
but rivalry, or a word of criticism, were sufficient to throw 
her into transports of anxiety. 

I have dwelt, perhaps unduly, on the negative side of her 
complex character ; but there was a positive side as well, as 
Miss Creston is careful to bring out. She could be infinitely, 
childishly charming, as the story of the fou rire with the 
unknown Englishman in the hotel shows. She thought 
nothing of eating sticky, dried figs at the opera and sharing 
them with the man next to her. She was capable of lasting 
—not only of impulsive—kindness: she would not have 
her governess, Elsnitz, who irritated her beyond endurance, 
dismissed, because the poor girl would not have known where 
to turn. She was endlessly generous and terrifyingly honest 
with herself: as Miss Creston puts it, with much acumen: 
‘** Marie never suffered from the final vanity, that of believing 
oneself not to be vain.” Boredom was probably her worst 
bogey, and she fought it with most unsuitable weapons ; but 
the fight was an epic one, well worth recording. Miss Creston, 
whose style, though on the whole admirably fluent, suffers 
from occasional archness and frequent (far too frequent) 
inversions, has interpreted the famous journal in a way 
that makes further comment unnecessary. 


EpWaArD SACKVILLE WEST. 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 


Ice Hockey 


A last minute attack—he’s 
through and scores the 
winning goal—a Golden 
Moment for him and his 
team —a_ great player, 
supreme in his particular 
game—but even he cannot 
buy a better tobacco than 
Wills’s “Cut Golden Bar’”’ 
at a shilling an ounce. 


















READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. peggy se Tins 
and 1 oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM — 
in 2 oz. Airtight Tins AN OU NCE 


and 1 oz. Packets 


WILLS* CUT GOLDEN BAR 
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By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Mary Lavelle. By Kate O’Brien. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Eggs and Baker: or, The Days of Trial. By John Masefield. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Honourable Estate : A Novel of Transition. 
(Gollanez. 8s. 6d.) 

No Letters for the Dead. By Gale Wilhelm. 

Lights are Bright. By Anna D. Whyte. 


By Vera Brittain. 

(Peter Davies. 6s.) 
(Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
EveryONE of a more or less impressionable nature must 
know or can imagine what it means to stay some time in 
a foreign country, to strike emotional roots there, and then 
to have to make a desperate choice’ between tearing them 
up or allowing them to go deeper. This is the chief theme 
of Miss Kate O’Brien’s new novel. Mary Lavelle, a young 
woman sprung from that Irish Catholic middle class which 
this author knows so well, goes out to Spain as a governess 
and although engaged to a worthy young man at home 
becomes entangled in ‘* the mighty lie of romantic passion.” 
There seems to exist between Ireland and Spain a natural 
sympathy not derived merely from a common religion, and 
this: feeling, as experienced by Mary Lavelle, Miss O’Brien 
is well qualified to explore. Readers of her earlier novels 
will know in any case that she is a writer who flatters their 
intelligence and invites them to exercise their imaginations, 
and in writing of the Spanish people she succeeds ‘in giving 
form to conceptions only vaguely held by most of us, and 
spreads understanding by ‘engaging our feelings. 

The period of the story is 1922, and Miss O’Brien has such 
a gift for seizing on essentials and presenting them vividly 
that she helps us to follow some of the. national tendencies 
of character which are important in the present troubles. 
In the behaviour and beliefs of the Areavaga family, to 
which Mary Lavelle is attached as governess, these tendencies 
are plainly indicated. .The late Don Juan was “ convinced 
to the last drop of his blood of the absolute dominion of 
personality over system.” His son, Don Pablo, Mary’s 
employer, belonged to the generation of Unamuno, Azorin, 
and Benavente, and was." in fact an anarchist—with a 
difference ”’ 

“So am JI, of course,” said his son Juanito. “It’s the only 
possible thing for an intelligent person to be. But unless you can 
have perfect anarchy, father would say, I think, that it’s better to 
dlodge organisation as much as possible—even at a terrible price.” 
Miss O’Brien’s castles in Spain are not built out of facile 
generalisations : it was an * unlooked-for Spain” in which 
Mary Lavelle found herself : 

* Busy, rich, common and progressive on the one hand—on the 
other, grave and pitiful. Where were the castanets and the flowers 
in the hair ?” 

This author sees the Spaniards as “ a hopelessly aristocratic 
people, and doomed, therefore, in a world which has out- 
stripped the aristocratic principle.” But let it not be thought 
that this is a didactic novel: it is an enriching one, to which 
little justice can be done in a short review, for there is 
much in it worth drawing attention to. I cannot see that 
Miss O’Brien has failed in any of the essentials that go to 
make a good and highly civilised novel. To the graceful 
ways of the Areavagas, their son and three daughters, to 
the sensitiveness of Mary Lavelle herself, a chorus of gos- 
sipping Irish governesses provide comic, vulgar, and rather 
forlorn relief : 

“She found the ecrudity of the misses’ intercourse surprising ; 
their rudeness to cach other, their use of surnames tout court, 
their interest in the male sex, their prudery, their vindictive attitude 
towards their employers, and non-intelligent insolence towards the 
life that went on about them, their obvious poverty. and social 
isolation, their distorted self-respect, their backhanded decency and 
esprit de corps—these distinctions made up a sad but novel picture.” 
The landscape and. atmesphere are’ beautifully suggested, 
cach individual is related to his background, and one never 
loses the certainty that Miss O’Brien is aware that life runs 
to extremes—like the bullfight, which is ‘ as symbolical and 
suggestive and heartrending as the greatest poetry, and is 
zlso as brutal and shameless as the lowest human impulse,” 
und which was “ more vivid with beauty and all beauty’s 
anguish, more full of news of life’s possible pain and sense- 
lessness and quixotry and barbarism and glory than anything 
ever before encountered’? by Mary Lavelle. As for that 
** mighty lie of romantic passion,” it proves to be a lie worth 


believing, even though it can only be believed once. No 
doubt scores of books about Spain are now being Written: 
it will be surprising if many of them are more perceptive 
than this. 

Readers of Odtaa and Sard Harker need not be reminded 
that the Laureate is a very gifted writer of narrative Prose 
In his new novel they will find that he is keeping up with the 
times, for although the tale is set in the ’seventies it-is largely 
occupied with social questions that are regarded as urgenttoda " 
such as the need for proper housing, the corrupting influence 
of the power conveyed by the possession of money, and s0 on, 
Some of these questions are perhaps over-simplified, as in the 
portrait of the wicked country capitalist, Sir Hassle Gassle, 
with his “hard, pale eyes of a sort of steel colour, a face 
almost colourless, a mouth like a slit, which had certainly 
never kissed or laughed, though it often sneered and sometimes 
snorted.” The story tells of a baker, a radical and an idealist 
who neglects his business in the interests of social justice ; 
it tells also of his faithful wife and enterprising son. It tells 
how a keeper was murdered and how blame was largely 
fixed on a half-wit, and the climax comes when the baker throws 
an egg at the judge during the trial, which takes place in q 
somewhat macabre atmosphere. Not the least value of the 
book is the way in which it shows how pcople shy, or used to 
shy, at facts. After the baker has scattered broadcast an 
eloquent leafiet that he has composed while the case is sup 
judice, setting forth the miserable conditions which have ed 
to the commission of the crime, people complain of his coarse. 
ness, but ‘* why,” he asks, ‘ have they been shocked by the 
language and not shocked by the fact ?”’ It is plain that the 
baker’s humanity and even tenderness towards his least for- 
tunate fellow-beings derive from his creator, and Miss Vera 
Brittain is another writer ardently concerned with the progress 
of social justice. In her new story, which begins in the ‘nineties, 
she attempts to trace the progress made by ‘ the world’s 
women and the world’s workers ” in their struggle for more 
freedom and more advantages. How earnest she is in her 
intentions and what trouble she has taken to document herself 
may be gathered from her pursuit of ** books, maps, visits, 
and advice relating to Staffordshire,’ her allusions to “a 
useful interview on the politics and economics of the Potteries,” 
her enquiries into ** the Russian famine,” her use of the Record 
Room of the Suffragette Fellowship, her tour of the Lanarkshire 
colliery district, and so on. This novel belongs to the same class 
as the late Winifred Holtby’s South Riding and the writings 
of Miss Storm Jameson and Miss Phyllis Bentley (all three of 
whom make a brief appearance at a literary luncheon described 
in its pages) and it may be recommended to their admirers, as 
well as to those readers who appreciated Miss Brittain’s 
Testament of Youth. 

Iwas surprised to learn from the foreword to Honourable Estate 
of the existence of ‘a school of literary criticism which seeks 
to limit the novelist’s ‘ legitimate ’ topics to personal rela- 
tionships.” Personal relationships, Miss Brittain tells us, ‘have 
no more significance than the instinctive associations of the 
sub-human world when those who conduct them are devoid of 
ideas.” It all depends on the definition of an idea, but I cannot 
feel that the characters in No Letters for the Dead, which 
is entirely about personal relationships, are less human than 
Miss Brittain’s social pioneers, though they do not carry any 
banners bearing that strange device, Excelsior. Miss Wilhelm 
tells us with unusual economy of means about a woman in 
love who is separated from her lover by his unfortunately 
seeming to have been implicated in his wife’s suicide. She tries 


_ to earn her living as a pianist, fails, and takes to the streets, 


where her experiences are less disagreeable than they might 
have been. While awaiting her lover's release from prison she 
becomes a rich man’s mistress. A sad little book, somewhat 
sentimental at times, but more full of feeling than some 
mammoth novels. Miss Whyte is also devoted, except when 
observing the landscapes, to the study of personal relationships. 
She tells of a voyage, less quiet than it appears, to the Antipodes, 
and her story, diversified by a hurricane at Suva and an earth- 
quake in New Zealand, is neat, humorous, and furnished with 
a satisfactory ending for the chicf players. 
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I know what the 


ROYAL NORTHERN 
HOSPITAL needs— 





The Royal Northern Hospital needs money to save lives. 


For years the Hospital, with its branches, has been striving to 
keep pace with ever-growing North London, but it will soon be 
a losing race. Without a sudden addition to its income the 
Royal Northern must fail to meet the increased demands. It 
may even have to curtail the existing services. Already 43 beds 
have been closed owing to sheer shortage of funds. 


Money is badly needed not only to build new departments but 
also to consolidate the Hospital’s present position: to pay off 
debts, to provide an up-to-date Out-Patients’ Department, to 
replace worn out boilers, to instal new lifts, to renovate and 
re-equip wards, to modernise the kitchens, to enlarge the nurses’ 
home. * 


The generous support of people in our area who could ill afford 
it has gone a long way towards providing the £122,000 a year it 
takes to maintain the Hospital in its present condition. But 
their pennies and shillings are not enough. In order to raise the 
extra £350,000 which we need so urgently, our appeal is being 
directed not only to those in our area but to those beyond — to 
men and women who may never need the Royal Northern, 
but who would like to do something to keep the Hospital going. 


PLEASE GIVE—and have the satisfaction of knowing that your 
money has helped to buy health for fellow creatures who would 
otherwise be in suffering. 


Please send donations and inquiries to The Right 
Honourable Viscount Halifax, K.G., Chairman of the 
Special Appeal, Royal Northern Hospital, Holloway, 
London, N.7. 


ROYAL NORTHERN 


NEEDS YOUR HELP- 


will you give it? 
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our tobacco arrives 
a —e y/ 
in perfect condition’ 


... He writes .. . “other tobaccos go mouldy ina few 
weeks”... (This letter from Cook Islands can be 
inspected)... Very much to the point, but what a 


wealth of meaning it conveys. Think what Factory- 
fresh Barneys must mean to a pipe-smoker on an 
island in the Pacific... 

... Think what Factor;-fresh Barneys means to that lonely: 
smoker who writes to us from the Arctic... who 
gets a mail and supplies on/y once a year. 


Next time your pouch needs filling, try a tin of 
Fa:tory-fresh Barneys. Pull the tab... and sense the 
aroma which arises when you lift the lid... rich and 
mellow. Light up...and shen you will learn why 
smokers write week in, week out, in praise of Barneys, 
from the four corners of the earth. 


3 Strengths :—Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). In “EVERFRESH” Tins: 1/2d. oz 


Barneys 


FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S “READY-FILLS”—(In handy Cases of 12) 
OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT 1/- 
BARNEYS Empire - - 10d. 


also RUBICON MIXTURE 
in cases of 8 for 6d. 


BARNEYS IDEAL 

(3 strengths) 1/2 
CUT GOLDEN BAR - + 2/- 
JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT 1j- 





(224) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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KELLY & WALSH, LTD. 


(Incorporated in Hong Kong) 


SHANGHAI—HONG KONG— 
SINGAPORE. 


THE PROSE-POETRY 
OF -SU -TUNG-P’O 


Being translation in English.of, the FU 
with Introductory. Essays, ‘Notes and 
‘ Commentaries by: . -: “ 


Cyril Drummond Le Gros Clark. 


“Mr. Le Gros Clark’s charming translations. 

... His book must fascinate anybody interested 

in philosophy, poetry, or China.” A 
—Sir John Squire in the Datly Telegraph. 


“A book that will appeal to the learned and 
curious. ... / An elegant and graceful transla- 
tion.”—Times Literary Supplement, 


Price 12/6 post free. 














YOUNG AT SIXTY - 


‘“*T owe much of my youth- 
ful vitality to the fact that 
I never miss my bedtime 
cup of Allenburys Diet. It 
always ensures sound sleep”. 


Dip SP ALE SHEMISTS IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 
J D 

















“They shall grow not old, as 
we that are left grow old: 
Age shall not- weary them, nor 

the years condemn. 
Ai the going down of the sun 
and in the morning 


We will-remember them.” 


POPPY 
DAY 
Nov. 11 


DONATIONS wilt) be welcomed, and 
these should be addressed to the local 
Poppy Day Commiitee: or to Captain 
W. CG. Willcox, M.B.E., Organising 

* Secretary, Earl Haig’s British Legion 
Appeal Fund, 29 Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W.7. 











Current Literature 


A HISTORY OF 
CATHERINE’S COLLEGE 

By W. H. S. Jones © 

By this History of St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge, beautifully produced 
by the Cambridge University Press 
(21s.), Dr. Jones will earn the gratitude 
ofall lovers of Cambridge and of 
** Cats ’’ men in particular. The descrip- 
tion of the foundation and of its devel- 
opment during four and a half centuries 
is a model of clear arrangement; and 
the growth of the buildings by the 


ST. 


left is illustrated by a helpful series of 
sketch maps. Nor is human interest 
lacking in the account of the old 
Worthies who made the early history of 
the College. The original statutes did 
not contemplate the admission of junior 
students. The foundation was to con- 
sist of a Master and ten fellows, who 
seem to have found ample leisure for the 
bitter personal feuds characteristic of 
collegiate life in ‘its more sequestered 
days. Undergraduates were admitted 
before the end of the sixteenth century. 
But it is only in comparatively modern 
times that St. Catherine’s established 
its present honoured position among the 
smaller Cambridge colleges; and even 


unhappy episode. Dr. Jones’s account 
of the election of Robinson as Master is 
clear and dispassionate, and should help 
to dispel some of the misunderstandings 
which persisted at the time and for 
many years afterwards. But there is 
no doubt that the seandal which grew 
up round this election was one of the 
causes of the stagnation prevailing 
throughout the long period of Robinson's 
mastership. 


ADVENTURES AND _ PERILS 
Edited by C. Fox Smith 

Miss Fox Smith's anthology of sea 
stories of the eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century (Michael Joseph, 
7s. 6d.) should be bought by everybody 
who enjoys tales of perils at sea. 
Most of the contents are eye-witnesses’ 
accounts from letters and reports— 
written in-the plain, efficient language 
of the sailor—of ‘ Adventures and 
Perils . . . of the Seas, Men of War, 
Fire, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, Thieves, 
Jettisons, Letters of Mart and Counter- 
mart, Surprisals, Takings at Sea, Arrests. 
Restraints and Detachments of all 
Kings, Princes and People . . . Barratry 
of the Master or Mariners. ...”, to 
quote from a Marine Insurance policy. 
There are over forty narratives, some 
of them as good as Defoe in the ordered 
vigour of their style. Here is a sentence 


from Commander Fellowes’ Report 
of the sinking of the ‘ Lady Hobart’ 
in 1808: “I desired Mr. Bargus, 


who continued with me on the wreck, 
to go over first. In. this instance, he 
replied, he begged leave to disobey my 
orders, adding, that he must see me 
safely ever before he attempted to go 
himself. Such conduct, at such a 
moment, requires no comment... .” 
It would certainly get it in the average 
modern adventure story. 


OASIS 
By Oliver Baldwin 
Mr. Baldwin has set forth his views 
in the form of imaginary letters from 
an apparently eccentric man living in 
a remote part of Algeria to a débutante 
in England—on the face of it, rather 





gradual annexation of land right and_ 


then its growth was hampered by an — 


an unlikely pair of corres 
The letters would be more i 
if they consisted solely of Mr, Baldwin’. 
views on a variety of questions. As 
it is, his stimulating opinions on Christi 
anity, the B.B.C., Fascism, Communic of 
the Abyssinian War, economics, diy ay 
youth, contemporary political leader, 
and other subjects, are embedded ins 
less interesting narrative of life in 
Algeria and of the murder of an elderly 
Frenchman. The most _ interest 
chapter of this book (Grayson, 85s, 6d 
is that in which Mr. Baldwin gives 
short sketches of the characters of 
some English politicians of today 
devoting a few brilliant sentences {, 
each. But his views are always inter. 
esting and the overstatement to which 
he is prone makes his writing more 
attractive. The following sentence jg 
an example: “If he is both insensitive 
and insensate, it will not matter what 
profession he enters provided it is one 
where intelligence is at a discount 
as in the Army or Navy, or insensitive. 
ness is at a premium as in big business 
or in the fox- or stag-hunting field” 
It is interesting that Mr. Baldwin 
shares the opinion held by most Eng. 
lishmen until a few months ago that 
“ngland is over-populated. 


MEXICAN INTERLUDE 
By Joseph Henry Jackson 

This book (Macmillan, 10s. 64.) 
is an ordinary account of a conventional 
motor-tour through Mexico by a party 
of American tourists. Every move is 
recorded with tiresome exactness. “ We 
had come in at the back of the Palace 
of Fine Arts and so we made our 
way out by the imposing front lobby.” 
Of Mexico City cathedral he writes: 
“The Cathedral is less impressive 
than you would think.” They went to 
all the places, did all the sights, took 
some photographs (the best things in 
the book), went home (‘‘At Victoria 
we stopped for gasolina at the same 
pump we had patronised on our way 
in. ... °°) and wrote this book, and 
called it by the inevitable title, Mevican 
Interlude. It may be of interest to 
prospective tourists, but the average 
reader will find it, as Mr. Jackson found 
the cathedral, ‘less impressive than 
you would think,” judging from its 
attractive format. 


THE SMALLEST DRUM 
By Arthur G. Stanley 

The Smallest Drum (Michael Joseph, 
7s. 6d.) is a story, or series of stories, 
of three small boys who lived in Peckham 
about fifty years ago, told by one of 
them. Like all books about children 
written for the amusement of adults, 
it makes the reader feel as if he were 
peeping through the nursery keyhole 
to get a cheap laugh at the comic 
seriousness of children’s behaviour. 
Readers who belong to Mr. Stanley's 
generation will not feel like that. In 
these rather pedantic days we take 
children too seriously. The Little 
Dogs in Hussars’ uniform who were 
Herbert's nightly bodyguard ceased 
to be funny when they became the 
products of a Frustration. Mr. Stanley 
is not bothered by any such scruples, 
and invites us to get all the laughter 
we can out of his own misbeliaviour— 
or, at any rate, his clever reconstruction 
of it. For if it ‘ epitomises the im- 
pressionable years” as the wrapper 


Pondents, 
interesting 


claims, they are those later years when 
the past is recalied in the too bright 
colours of a remembered pantomime: 
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Gramophone Notes 


REE months’ records have now 
ulated for review, among them 
qm excellent recordings that. it 
2 be necessary to be much more 
vamary than one would wish in 
*ccussiNg them. For many people the 
most interesting set will be the one which 
ns to be the latest to arrive— 

Kreisler’s recording, with the London 

sharmonic Orchestra under John 
Lert of the Brahms Violin Con- 
parbirolli, 
certo in D Major (H.M.V. DB291 5-9., 
as). It is some time since this con- 
certo was recorded, a longer time since 
Kreisler recorded anything so well worth 
his gifts. It is all the more a pity that 
this recording should not show him at 
. pest. In parts, as is the least one 
MK expect, it is very good indeed— 
the slow movement is beautifully played 
_but elsewhere his intonation is often 
at fault and the phrasing is sometimes 
aadly ragged. — pty playing 
too seems. laboured at times, and to 
complete the chapter of misfortunes the 
recording itself is below the highest 
tandards. By way of contrast, the 
recording and performance of the only 
other Brahms work in this list is as 
good as one could wish. It is a long 
time since Sir Thomas Beecham gave us 
anything so a + = bay 
he has made wi e London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of the Symphony 
No. 2 in D Major (Col. LX515-9, 
30s.). It is a really excellent recording, 
~ lousl 4 lished d i 
srupulously exact, polished, and in- 
finitely suggestive. The other set of 
Beecham records in this list, also with 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, is 
of Haydn’s Symphony in E Flat, No. 99 
(Col. LX505-7, 18s.). This is also an 
excellent set. Sir Thomas Beecham has 
played this symphony several times in 
london and elsewhere during the last 
few years, and there should be a large 
public, already acquainted with his 
masterly interpretation of it, ready to 
welcome these records. From Kousse- 
visky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra comes a recording of Tchai- 
kowsky’s Symphony No. 4 in E'. Minor 
(H.M.V. DB2899-2903, 30s.), which 
many people will undoubtedly like 
and others will equally certainly detest. 
It is all on the heroic scale, but the 
dimaxes have been exaggerated and 
subtlety has been sacrificed to theatrical 
effect. Appended to the last record is 
awaltz from the String Serenade, which 
illustrates still more clearly the vulgaris- 
ing effects of over-amplification. 


The latest recording of the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto in D Major comes 
fom Vienna—by Huberman and the 
Vienna Philharmonic. Orchestra under 
Georg Szell (Col. LX509-13, 30s.). It 
is very good indeed. Technically 
Huberman’s playing is of course unsur- 
passed, but some people may find 
in his interpretation a sentiment that 
verges on !usciousness. But the orches- 
tral playing is excellent, and the 
recording is particularly. good. Mar- 
guerite Long, with the Orchestre Sym- 
phonique de Paris conducted by  M. 
Gaubert, has made a very pleasant set 
of Mozart’s Piano Concerto in A Major, 
K.488 (Col. LX527-9, 18s.). Mlle. 
Long’s playing is very workmanlike, 
neat and clear, though at _ times 
It suffers from a certain lack of colour. 
The orchestral playing is good, though 
one notices a slight hardness in -the 
strings. But .this is not so hack- 
heyed a work that. one can afford to 








neglect so good a recording as this. 
Of chamber music records, much the 
most interesting set is of Mozart’s 
Divertimento for Violin, Viola and 
Violoncello in E Flat Major, K. 563, 
performed by- the Pasquier Trio (Col. 
DX742-6, 20s.). This lovely and com- 
paratively little known work (inci- 
dentally it is not, as the accompanying 
leaflet says it is, Mozart’s only string 
trio) may seem a little unrewarding to 
those who come to it for the first time, 
as its form makes few concessions to a 
summary appreciation, but they will 
certainly. find patience well repaid. 
Mozart’s Quartet in E Flat Major, 
K, 428 is, on the other hand, one of his 
most obvious works. Everything is in 
the shop window (that is why this 
quartet is so often employed for 
academic purposes), but they are taste- 
ful and delicate goods, and in this new 
recording (H.M.V. DB2820-2, 18s.) 
they are expertly and _ sensitively 
arranged by the Pro Arte Quartet. 
There have been three sets of instru- 
mental records of outstanding merit. 
The first is Rubinstein’s set of eight 
Chopin Polonaises (H.M.V. DB2493— 
2500, 48s.). Nothing can ever make the 
Grand Polonaise in E Flat Major, Op. 22 
anything but a set of musical platitudes 
pretentiously expressed. Not even 
Rubinstein can make it worth listening 
to, but many of these other pieces, 
almost equally hackneyed, he invests 
with a new interest, and in the Polonaise 
in F Sharp Minor, Op. 44, indisputably 
the best of the Polonaises, he almost 
persuades us that the music is as good 
as the performance. The other two 
sets are both of Beethoven Sonatas, 
one of William Kempff playing the 
Hammerklavier Sonata in B Flat, Op. 106 
(Decca  CA8254-8, 20s.), the other of 
Egon Petri playing the Sonata in 
C Minor, Op. 111 (Col. LX491-3, 18s.). 
A recording of the Hammerklavier 
Sonata is an event, and Professor 
Kempff’s performance is admirable in 
many ways. His playing of the Fugue 
is striking, but his version of the Adagio 
lacks authority and he seems somehow 
not to have a unified vision of the work 
asa whole. Of Egon Petri’s records, on 
the other hand, there can be nothing but 
praise. This is a supremely good per- 
formance, and the recording is not 
unworthy of it. This set must be 
joined with that of the Brahms Sym- 
phony as the best recording in this list. 
Apart from these twelve recordings of 
major works, a few other less important 
records remain to be recommended. 
Toscanini (from whom it is apparently 
hopeless to expect anything more sub- 
stantial) gives us some remarkable 
Wagnerian snippets, played by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra—=Sieg- 
Jried’s Rhine Journey from Die Gétter- 
démmerung and the Prelude to Act 3 of 
Lohengrin (H.M.V. DB2860-1, 12s.) 
and the Prelude to Act 1-of Lohengrin 
(H.M.V. DB2904, 6s.); Busch and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra have 
produced an excellent version of Strauss’ 
tone poem Don Juan (H.M.V. DB2897- 
8, 12s.); Bruno Walter, with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, a very fine 
recording of Beethoven’s Leonore Over- 
ture No. 3, appended to which is a 
recording of the Ruins of Athens Over- 
ture (H.M.V. DB2885-6, 12s.); and 
Herr Kleiber with the Berlin Philhar- 
monie Orchestra two entirzly delightful 
records of Mozart’s Fine kleine Nacht- 
musik (Telefunken E1669-70,  12s.), 
which are distributed in this country by 
the'E.M.G. company. AUTOLYCUS. 
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The finest Oats that Scotland grows— 
and a generous addition of “ Plasmon,” 
a body-building food of Nature’s own 
providing. Over 13 quarts of pure, fresh 
milk are required to make one pound 
of “ Plasmon.” 


From no other cereal food can you and 
yours get the building of bone, muscle 
and brain that Plasmon Oats give. A 
plate of Plasmon Oats every morning 
is a grand start for the day and is a real 
health safeguard when winter blowscold. 


Plasmon Oats is an essential and 
nourishing addition to Britain’s break- 
fast table. Thoughtful Mothers and 
Wives can watch the morning enjoyment 
of the rich smoothness—the creaminess 
of flavour—of Plasmon Oats and know, 
surely, that extra energy and strength 
are being built-up. 


7 for a Hx packet 


from any good class grocer 


PLASMON 









Any question regarding Plasmon Food Pro- 
ducts is given individual attention and we 
are also happy to arrange for local supply 
where any difficulty occurs. Please use this 
branch of our public service to the fullest 
extent. Write direct to: 

Director Section, PLASMON LTD. 
Farringdon St., LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Motoring 


Comfort in Coachwork and Riding 


Tur two cars I have for discussion this week, the Hillman 
21-h.p. ‘‘ Hawk” and the 14-h.p. Lanchester ** Roadrider,” 
can both be called new models but for different reasons. 
The smaller car is new from end to énd, an enlarged edition. 
strictly speaking, of a previous model, but none the less a 


fresh issue with a special selling point of its own. The bigger 


‘ar is of that large section of British cars in which small 
change is made from year to year, but which has, in the 
form sent to me for trial, a type of bodywork that was new 
many years ago. abandoned as a popular type for a couple 
of decades and now re-introduced as one more suggestion 
for the ideal all-purpose carriage. They share one particular 
virtue, travelling comfort. 

I am not sure which of the two, if either, should come first 
in this respect, but because its coachwork was of much less 
common design. I take the Hillman. It was a_ cabriolet. 
a car I have always regarded as the nearest working solution 
of the problem, how to build a car that will give you the 
essential protection from bad weather as well as the supreme 
advantages of roofless driving. There have, from time to 
time, been designed a variety of bodies called * all-weather.” 
some of them moderate in price, most of them rather dear. 
very few of them successful. They have usually been of 
the ordinary open tourer sort, with special side-screens, and 
the idea has been to make them look like two different cars 
when open and closed. For obvious reasons, such as the 
instability of the hood-frame, the compromise was only 
fifty per cent. efficient. 

The original cabriolet, produced amid some excitement 
a year or two before the War, used carriage leather for its 
folding head and by that choice sealed its fate. It was 
heavy, clumsy. and began to look shabby almost at once. 
Also the machinery for raising and lowering it was cumbersome 
and given to. maddening rattles. The finished product 
had all the faults of a landaulet and of an open car and none 
of the simplicity or comfort of either. Practically no progress 
was made with it for close upon twenty years, during which 
time the public were persuaded or perhaps only told that 
the proper sort of car for general purposes was the permanently 
closed saloon. For those who could afford it there was the 
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BES 
DUNLOP makes for safety on the 
public highway as surely as Sir 
Humphrey Davy brought it to 


the pit. For long, safe service 
DUNLOP stands supreme. 


DUNLOP 










There are two ‘90° tyres— 
the Dunlop Fort ‘90’ and 
the Dunlop Standard ‘90° 


DUNLOP RUBBER 
COMPANY LIMITED, 
FORT DUNLOP, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Branches throughout the 
orld. 


C.F.H. 
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drop-head coupé, which cost and still costs a good q | 
money if built as it must be to withstand the special an 
but the rest of us had the choice of the box-ear “aa 
tourer. the 
The new Hillman cabriolet is a very interesting 


for the all-purpose car of the future. In the prime es Patter 


; haagr nar Sentig 
protection from rain in its closed and from wind in its = 
state, with open car * visibility ~~ and closed car dra Me 
lessness, it is notably successful. For the first time aad 


: a , I Wa 
able to * have it both ways,” to drive what amounted “4 
0 


a saloon as well as a real tourer. In addition, jt looked 
like an open car with the hood down and like a closed One 
with the hood in position. In each form it is, with g ra 
exceptions, what most of us want when we talk of an all 
purpose car, but in time to come, if this design has the succes, 
it deserves, the makers’ ingenuity will be exercised upon 
the devising of what we used to call ‘ one-man” action 
I have no idea how this will be done, but it is plain that future 
editions will be more “ automatic” in their opening apg 
rained. 3 
shutting. This is not to say that the Hillman roof js po 
very workable, for it is -unusually so. It is only a forecay 
of probabilities. 

For the rest it is a car of the modern type, with a high 
maximum speed, excellent hill-climbing powers and, what i 
far more important today, first-class acceleration and general 
liveliness. The side-valved 6-cylinder 3-litre engine will 
give it nearly eighty miles an hour on top, over forty-five oy 
third and sixty very quickly. It does all this with no per. 
ceptible vibration and with hardly any noise. The gear-box 
is synchromeshed, which means a scrapeless if not particularly 
quick change. The suspension is independent in front, on 
the * Evenkeel”’ system which gives one excellent. road. 
holding and improves the general springing throughout. That 
is a notable comfort-point. The steering is good and the 
brakes are up to their work of controlling a car capable of 
seventy-five miles an hour. The price is £435. 

The Lanchester is called the ‘“ Roadrider™ for under. 
standable reasons. As a rule I look with suspicion upon 
aspiring nicknames. believing that a plain description carries 
most conviction to the buyer’s mind, but ‘* Roadrider” js 
perfectly justifiable in the case of the new Lanchester. It is, 
beyond doubt, much better sprung than its predecessor. 
In fact I think it is the best-sprung Lanchester I have yet 
driven, though it is never easy to remember exactly how com. 
fortably a car rode with you even after only a few months. 
The main point on which I am perfectly clear is that the spring. 
ing in front is greatly improved and that the car holds the 
road admirably. 

The 6-cylinder engine has a capacity of 1} litres, the bore 

and stroke being 60 by 90. There is nothing new in the 
design which is of the familiar Lanchester overhead valved 
pattern, with the cylinders cast in one piece with the upper 
half of the crank-case. It is beautifully finished in the 
style of the old days when brass-ended copper pipes, all kept 
in a high state of polish, were the pride of owners. A point to 
be remarked is the quite exceptionally quiet running. At 
all speeds you have to listen carefully to hear what the engine 
is doing. A modern virtue, this, and one of the best of them. 
There is the usual Daimler transmission, the fluid flywheel 
With the pre-selective gear-box, the ratios of which are top 
5.4 to 1, third 8.5 to 1 and second 138 to 1. First is an 
emergency gear which need only be used in abnormal circum- 
stanees or when re-starting ona hill. The box makes very 
little noise on any gear. The maximum speed shown on the 
‘gauge was about sixty-four miles an hour, with forty-two on 
third. : 
It is a thoroughly comfortable car. The steering is light 
and firm, the brakes swift in action. The engine runs with 
special smoothness (so smoothly, indeed, that you might get 
the impression that it is half-hearted,-which it is not), and 
it gets away in sprightly fashion and takes long easy rises very 
commendably. The saloon, called Model 401, is roomy, com- 
fortable-and well finished. - It hasa fair-sized luggage-grid, asi 
fitted to Model 402, a wholly steel-panelled car. Model 408, 
selling at £340. is a four-windowed “ sports” saloon, with 
an inbuilt luggage-boot which goes well with the lines of the 
‘ar. The last model is the coupé, a  two-doored, two- 
windowed “ close-coupled car of decidedly attractive 
appearance. It costs £8380. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note. —Readers’ vequests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payble 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No. advice 

can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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The November Reviews 


Tre Nineteenth Century gives first place to Sir George Schuster’s 
* Reflections on the Currency Position,” created by the 
agreement between Great Britain, the United States and 
France following the devaluation of the franc. Sir George 
thinks that co-operation in a currency policy is not enough 
to restore world trade. ‘Tariff barriers here and elsewhere 
should be reduced. Foreign lending should be revived. We 
must give a lead in these directions. Sir Norman Angell 
asks “* What is Britain’s Defensive Policy ?’’ and answers 
that it is confused and that we have missed a chance of 
working together with America in regard to maritime law. 
Sir Gerald Bellhouse, a former Chief Inspector of Factories, 
contributes a most valuable account of the many defects in 
the Factory Acts which need attention at the hands of 
Parliament. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern in the Contemporary discusses ‘ The 
New Phase in International Affairs,” now that the League 
has, in his view, ceased to be effective and France is no longer 
supreme. ‘‘ We must cease to hide behind the screen provided 


by the ambiguity of the word ‘ collective’ and assume our, 
c=] . ° ‘ 


own responsibilities.’ Lord Allen of Hurtwood, in ‘* My 
Impressions of Germany,”’ takes a more hopeful view ; Russian- 
propaganda is for him the main obstacle to Germany’s 
rejoining the League. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. D. W. Brogan writes. on - ‘* The 
Presidential Election.” Mr. Stephen Leacock - deals light- 
heartedly with “ Social and Other Credit.in Alberta,” but 
reminds us seriously of the extreme depression that caused 
the bankrupt farmers to turn to Mr. Aberhart. Mr. W. Horsfall 
Carter, fresh from a recent visit to Catalonia, describes ‘* Spain 
from the Inside,” the struggle, for him, is not between Fascist 
and Communist but between Liberalism and the ‘Tenacious 
hierarchies of the old Spain.” Mr. Philip Carr summarises 
the course of ‘“*M. Blum’s Revolution” and the financial 
problems that now face him, with a handsome tribute to the 
Premier's “ intellectual refinement and personal distinction.” 

Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, the Conservative Member for Mid- 
Bedfordshire, writes very forcibly in the National on the 
terrible conditions prevailing in Merthyr Tydvil, with 12,000 
unemployed in an insured population of 19,000. This 
** Modern Martyrdom ” makes him impatient at the sight of 
new factories being erected in rural districts while industrial 
Merthyr is lying idle. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, in the Hibbert Journal, draws an instructive 
parallel between “ Alexander Hamilton and the Reform of 
the League.”” When the American Constitution was being 
drafted, in 1787, Hamilton strongly opposed every suggestion 
that the Federation should be empowered to coerce a State, 
and had his way. Dr. Jacks thinks that the evolution of the 
thirteen rather quarrelsome colonies into a great and peaceful 
nation should encourage reformers of the League to abandon 
sanctions and trust to the good faith and mutual confidence 
of member-States. 

In Blackwood’s Mr. J. Chartres Molony has a novel and 
attractive article on “Foreigners in India,” describing 
Portuguese Goa and French Pondicherry and touching on 
the differences of manner and temperament that sometimes 
makes Englishmen and Indians antagonistic. 

In Chambers’s Journal Mr. W. W. Marsh recalls the capture 
of Dundee by General Monck at the end of August, 1651, and 
suggests that ** The Mystery of the Dundee Loot ”’ is unsolved. 
Much portable property had been sent to Dundee for safe 
keeping and fell into the victors’ hands. Monck’s chaplain 
said that it was sent aboard the English transports, and that 
these were wrecked in the bay, but his story is unconfirmed. 

In the English Historical: Review Mr. A. Goodwin throws 
new light on the question of ‘‘ Wood’s Halfpence,’? which 
Swift in the Drapier Letters of 1722-24 worked up _ into a 
fierce Anglo-Irish controversy. Mr. Goodwin thinks that 
Wood’s patent for a new copper coinage would have keen 
financially harmful to Ireland, and that Walpole, in resisting 
the Irish demand for the cancellation of the patent, under- 
rated the practical objections and supposed that the Irish 
were trying to repudiate the supremacy of the British Parlia- 
ment which was expressed in the well-known Act of 1719. 
Seldom had all classes in Ireland joined together on any issue 
as they did in opposition to Wood. 

The Antiquaries Journal contains a full account by Mr. 
J. K. S. St. Joseph of ** The Roman Fort at Brancaster,” 
which was excavated last year. Branodunum, as the Romans 
called it, retained its walls up to twelve feet high until 1770, 
when the materials were removed to build a malthouse. 
The scanty remains now examined suggest that the fort, 
like Reculver, was built about the year 250 for the defence 
of the “Saxon Shore,” and was occupied throughout the 
fourth century. = 
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« Finance 
The Boom in Rubber Shares 


Tue boom in rubber shares, which has been the 
standing feature of the Stock Markets during the = 
few days, is no matter for surprise, though it is nel 
an event justifying a word of caution to intending ‘ 
chasers. The upward movement in Stock a 
securities as a whole, which commenced towards th 
end of 1931, began; as such: revivals generally do . 
the “ gilt-edged ” section and during the greater oe 
of 1982: the conspicuous feature was the great Fe 
British Government and kindred securities, followed, 
however, very -closely by the rise in gold-mining shars, 
the latter movement was of, course specially connected 
with the rise in the price of gold following the fal} jy 
sterling after our departure from gold. Then, later oy 
the extreme ease in money which continued to force a 
gilt-edged securities also stimulated the trade of the 
country, and with ‘the revival in trade began the rise jy 
industrial shares, which during the last eighteen months 
has been the outstanding feature in the Stock Markets, 








SEEKING NEW OPPORTUNITIES. 


_More recently, however, a good deal has been said anj 
written on the question of whether the effect of prosperity 
in trade upon the shares of industrial companies had jot 
been somewhat freely discounted, and speculators and 
investors alike began to turn their eyes in the direction 
of markets which had been comparatively stagnant, op 
at any rate had failed to respond to the general speculative 
activity. And at this psychological moment, the rise in 
the price of rubber diverted attention to the market for 
rubber. shares. The rise in the price of rubber last 
week to the highest point since 1930, was stimulated 
by the announcement by the International Rubber 
Regulations Committee that the exportable. percentage 
of basic quotas for the first half of next year would 
be 70 per cent. as compared with the 65 per cent. 
then ruling. A 5:+per cent. increase had been fairly 
generally expected, but it had been thought that the 
Committee might fix the percentage only for the first I 
three months of next year, or even delay their decision, 
It was the removal of these doubts that gave instant 
strength to the market for rubber and for rubber 
shares. The rise in the latter may be said to have com- 
menced in earnest on Friday of last week, and, to quote 
only a few of the £1 shares of rubber companies, the 
following table will show the rise which took place between 
October 29th and November 2nd, those dates covering 
in reality only two working days on the Stock Exchange, 











Price 

Company. Nov. 2. Rise, 
Allied Sumatra a es - 21/6 ar 3,6 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations “é 28/9 wer 4/- 
Bajoe Kidoel .. we 31/3 ss 3/14 
Grand Central .. 20/9 ae 3/3 
Gula Kalumpong ae ae .. 43/9 5/Th 
Highlands & Lowlands ae -. 40/- 3/6 
Java United sc oid -. 23/1} 5/104 
Lumut .. 36/10} 4/4} 
Malacca <s 40/— 5/- 
Rupper L.1.T.. ... 39/6 4/44 
Tamiang = 28/9 3/1 
Tandjong Malin 30/- 1/105 
Telogoredjo ‘ 22/74 3/6 
Un. Sua Betong 72/6 5/74 


When it is remembered that the foregoing are all shares 

of £1 denomination, it will be seen that the percentage 

rise is a very great one, in some cases amounting to as 

much as 30 per cent. 
ForCcING Pace. 

Arising out of the foregoing movements the question 
will naturally be asked: are these prices too -high-or are 
they likely to rise further? Dealing with the questions 
in their reverse order, I should say it is probable enough 
that in many instances a further rise may take place, 
but that does not necessarily negative the possibility of 
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(Continued on page 834.) 
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FAMOUS FIGURES — 


In 1585 Sir Richard Grenville was 
sent by Sir Walter Raleigh to 
complete the occupation of the 
newly founded colony which be- 
came Virginia, the most famous 
Tobacco growing state in the world. 


Player's No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigarette 
of delightful mellowness 
and flavour, giving always 
that litile extra quality so 
necessary for complete enjoy- 
ment by the critical smoker. 





PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
100 For 6'4 50 TINS PLAIN ONLY 34 

















~ IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Tonorary Treasurcr— 


SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. he work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers. But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern labcratories to extend the 
scope of our investigations. The income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansion. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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Meeting their great need 


At our seven Mission Centres, we are in 
daily contact with the very poor in their 
dreary, dispiriting “homes.” When the 
little ones wake in the morning their first 
need is a satisfy- 
ing breakfast. 
Sadly often, this 





Jeast END MiSSiON, 









| FREE } i) : 
ieee cannot be given 
) | CHILDREN ‘ by their parents. 








We meet 


this need. 
53,000 such 
breakfasts are to 
be supplied this 
winter — funds 
permitting. £1 
pays for 80. 

Please send a contribution, to-day if possible, to 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


The | ad 
ast €nd 


CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 

COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E.1 

“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine 

of the. Mission, sent free on application. Full 

of fascinating articles and pictures of East 
End Life. 
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HIS NAPPY WAKING. 
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(Continued from page 832) 


some prices being too high already. When, however, 
there is such a feverish speculative activity as that 
witnessed last Monday when orders tumbled in to buy 
“at best” almost irrespective of merits, anything may 
happen as regards price movements. Nevertheless, there 
are a few general considerations which the intending 
purchaser should bear in mind, and one of these is con- 
cerned with the price of rubber itself. 
Looxinc Backwarps. 

I have already referred to the fact that the price of the 
commodity stands at the highest level since 1930, but 
that price, be it remembered, is only about 84d. per lb., 
whereas in the days of the famous boom—something 
like a quarter of a century ago—when fortunes were 
made (and lost) the price of rubber at one time touched 
12s. 10d. per lb. On that occasion it was, of course, the 
excessive price for the commodity which in the end 
killed the boom inasmuch as it stimulated production to 
such an extent that we had a subsequent slump in the 
price of rubber to about 13d. per lb. The slump in the 
shares was, of course, also accentuated, as slumps usually 
are, by the absurd height to which prices had been raised 
and by the fact that a number of hopelessly over- 
capitalised companies had been formed during the 
progress of the boom. 

Errect oF RESTRICTION. 

Following upon the slump came a movement in the 
direction of restricting production, or rather I should 
perhaps say, the quantities exportable from the chief 
rubber-growing countries. Even so it was a long time 
before the restriction began to tell upon the price owing 
to the huge stocks which had accumulated, while the 
situation was, of course, aggravated by the long period 
of world-wide depression. Gradually, however, as a 
result of the restriction scheme and the improvement 
in trade there came a_ steady improvement in the 
price, and when it recovered to over 6d. per lb. profitable 











AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British banks and 
insurance companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British banks and insurance companies. 


TR ST 
BANK& INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is from 33 per cent. to 4 per 
cent. Price of Units, 3rd November, 21s. 9d. 


TRUSTEES : MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED. 
30 CORNHILL +» LONDON « E.C.3. MANSION HOUSE 5467. 


For full particulars apply to any Stockbroker or Bank, or to the above 
address, for Trust of Bank @ Insurance Shares Booklet. 
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production again came into sight. Moreover. 
be admitted that the: revival both in the commodi 
in rubber shares has at least this solid foundation—n 
that at 8d. per lb. and over satisfactory profits 
to all the leading companies, while, always barring 50 
unforeseen calamity, there seems to be every pros - 
of a continuance of the improvement in trade and ng 
fore in the consumption of rubber at a moment a. 
stocks are being reduced to more manageable dimensio a 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the rise which “ad 
taken place in share values has already reduced he 
dividend yield on many of the shares to a level Quite 
inconsistent with the speculative character of the under. 
takings, though of course that calculation is based y A 
the latest reports of rubber companies and does not 
take into account the almost certain advance in profits 
during the next year or two, and it is always this possi- 
bility of rising profits which stimulates the ardour of 
speculative buyers. 

At the present moment, however, it will be well to 
remember that the rapidity with which the shares haye 
risen is largely due to the fact that the market, haying 
for so long been in a comatose condition, the sudden 
demand for shares took dealers unaware, and prices 
were marked up rapidly as orders poured into the 
market. It may also be well to recall the main purpose 
of the rubber restriction committee, namely, to maintain 
a steady price for the commodity rather than to brine 
about a repetition of a too rapid rise. This is a purpose 
which in itself should give a more solid foundation to 
rubber shares as an investment, but at the same time 
it is a purpose which rather discourages extravagant 
hopes of extraordinarily high dividends in the near 
future. Indeed, the very nature of the recent decision 
of the Rubber Committee to increase the exportable 
quota is in itself suggestive of a desire that the price 
should not be rushed up unduly. Yet unless the price of 
rubber rises to a higher point than the present one, even 
the present level of many of the shares of rubber com- 
panies would scarcely be justified. I would counsel all 
who are inclined to make purchases. of rubber shares to 
make the most careful enquiries. about the intrinsic merits 
of the different companies. Artuur W. Kippy, 
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Financial Notes 
Markets STILL ACTIVE. 
From the article which appears in another column it will 
be gathered that speculative activity in the Stock Markets 
has during the past few days centred in Rubber shares. At 
the same time, there has also been a good deal of business 
passing elsewhere, a feature in the Mining Market being the 
continued strength of Diamond and Copper shares. Nor 
have the speculative activities exerted any injurious effect 
upon the market for high-class investment securities, which 
has been kept tirm by the cheapness of money.  Trans- 
atlantic shares have naturally been quieter on the eve of 
the Presidential Election in the United States, though the 
impression has prevailed that whichever way the Election 
goes there is likely to be a renewal of activity in that depart- 
ment in the near future. 
* % * * 


RnoKana CORPORATION. 

That the favourable views held in the market with 
regard to the financial position of the Rhokana Corpora- 
tion are justified would seem to be evident from some 
of the statements made at the recent meeting of the 
Corporation, when Sir Auckland Geddes, the chairman, 
referred in. particular to the. company’s holding of Mufulira 
Copper Mining shares, which were valued in the balance- 
sheet at just over £1,000,000. Sir Auckland remindeu 
the shareholders that there was no Stock Exchange 
quotation for Mufulira shares, but that some indication 
of their value might be obtained by taking a line through 
the shares of Rhodesian Selection Trust, which holds 5,471,200 
Mufulira shares. The present market value of Rhodesian 
Selection Trust, Sir Auckland Geddes pointed out, gave 
the Rhokana holding in Mufulira a value of over £5,000,000. 
It would seem, therefore, that on this holding alone, quite 
apart from other shareholdings appearing at the nominal 
figure of £1, the Rhokana company has a hidden reserve 
of nearly £4,000,000. 


(Continued on page 835.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 834) 
British CELANESE. 
Although the Report of British Celanese Limited for the 
year ended June 27th last showed a moderate decrease in 
profits, the Directors state that the volume of the Company's 
roducts and sales showed a further increase and constituted, 
in fact, a new’ record. Selling prices, however, were lower 
and the Directors maintained that were it not for a sub- 
stantial increase in the charge for Research and expenditure 
jn connexion with the introduction and development of 
new.processes, the balance of profit would have been higher 
than in the previous year. It should be noted that the 
payment during the year of three and a half years’ dividends 
on 2,000,000 7 per cent. First Cumulative Preference 
Shares extinguishes all the arrears thereon, and the Directors 
have now declared a half-year’s dividend on the 7} per cent. 
Participating Second Cumulative Preference Shares, payable 
on December 15th next. 
* * * * 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS PROGRESS, 

The latest Annual Report of Imperial Airways shows that 
the revenue for the year only increased by about £3,000, but 
the Company received a rather smaller amount from the 
Covernment as subsidy, and the progress of the Company 
would appear to be satisfactory, justifying the recent 
slight increase in the return to the shareholders. Since 
the Company’s formation the return to the shareholders has 
not averaged much over 4 per cent., though large sums 
have been spent on development. 

* * * * 


A Goop REcovERY. 

The Report of the Birmingham Small Arms Company 
shows a remarkable improvement in the position; the profit 
js £270,835 as compared with £112,182 in the previous 
year. The Directors state that this improvement has been 
achieved through the various normal trade activities of the 
group and without material assistance from the Government's 
Defence programme. Last year’s profit is sufficient to liquidate 
the debit balance brought forward, to pay all the arrears of 
dividend on the 5 per cent. “* A” Preference Stock and to 
leave a credit balance of £64,673 to be carried forward. 

* * * * 
SomE BANKING CHANGES. 

During the past week the announcement has been made 
of some interesting changes in the official positions at Barclays 
Bank. The announcement that the Chairman, Mr. 
William Favill Tuke, had tended his resignation was 
received with more regret than surprise as when accepting 
the appointment some two years ago Mr. Tuke made it clear 
that by reason of advancing years he would only be prepared 
to hold the position for a brief period. Regret with regard 
to Mr. Tuke’s retirement was, moreover, tempered by satis- 
faction that he had consented to remain a member of the 
Board. For many years now Barclays Bank has been fortu- 
nate in its Chairmen, and following his two able predecessors, 
the late Mr. F. C. Goodenough and Mr. Tuke, Mr. Edwin 
Fisher now succeeds to the Chairmanship with Mr. W. M. 
Goodenough as Deputy-Chairman. Mr. Fisher's fitness for 

(Continued on page 836.) 





To young men 


The new ‘Adaptable’ Policy issued 
under The Distinctive System of 
The Scottish Provident Institution 
secures - - - - = = 


substantial protection for dependants 
at very low cost 


The Assured has the option to change his Policy to one maturing at 
any age from 50 onwards on terms which are specified. 


Write for ‘ Adaptable Assurance ’ Leaftet 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE - - - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS £24,000,000 




















This is no estimate but the actua! 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at. death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... om “ aa pen ‘a £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund aan ‘aa aa waa poe eco £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve on ae ead aaa a £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





JUST_OUT 
REFLECTIONS OF A PIONEER 


by W. R. S. MILLER, M-R.CS., L.R.C.P. 
Foreword by ERIC R. G. HUSSEY, C.M.G. 
Price 5/-, by post 5/6. 

Thirty-five years in Northern Nigeria have given the author an 
exceptional knowledge of the Hausa people and of the effects of British 
rule and policy in that part of Africa. 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 











NOW OPEN 


THE 


EXHIBITION 


OF WORK BY 


THE WAR DISABLED 


AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 


Here is your opportunity to help several thousand 
War Disabled Men, deprived of their capacity to 
earn a living. These men‘do not ask for charity, but 
they ask you to visit the Exhibition and buy the 
goods they have made. You will find a large variety of 


attractive and useful Christmas gifts at reasonable prices. 


Open daily from {1 a.m.—5.30 p.m. (Thurs. 7.30 p.m.) 
NOVEMBER 5th to 25th 


ADMISSION FREE 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 835) 


this new position is recognised throughout the City, where 
his great abilities have long been recognised. The fact that 
Mr. William Macnamara Goodenough has been chosen as 
Deputy-Chairman has also given pleasure in the City, and 
not least by reason of the association of the name of Good- 
enough with Barclays Bank, for the new Deputy-Chairman is 
the son of the late Mr. F. C. Goodenough, who for so many 
years was the Chairman. A. W. K. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


** THe SpeEcTATOR,’’ NOVEMBER 5TH, 1836. 
MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcuancGe, Frmay AFTERNOON. 
The gloom which has for some time pervaded commercial aftairs, 
has been materially increased to-day, by the receipt of intelligence of 
more than one failure of importance at Antwerp. The accounts from 
Paris of this morning, and those from Amsterdam received last 
night, are also of a very unfavourable character ; and these circum- 
stances, coupled with some failures in the City, have thrown con- 
siderable impediments in the way of business; by rendering the 
negotiation of foreign bills of exchange, by any but houses of the 
first character, a matter of difficulty. A further indisposition to 
exchange operations had been produced to-day by the state of the 


Corn-market ; upon which the unfavourable weather of last week,’ 


by destroying all hope of saving a considerable portion of the yet 
unhoused harvest in the North of England and in Scotland, has 
produced a considerable rise. Foreign Wheat in bond is 5s. per 
quarter higher, and English corn has also improved 2s. This renders 
an importation very probable; and, as a necessary consequence 
of this measure, a further export of gold must take place, and drive 
still lower our already depressed exchanges. Money still continues 
in demand tor commercial purposes; and the rate of discount is 
higher than 5 per cent. In the Stock Exchange, however, it is 
plentiful ; and the only market which has evinced any weakness is 
that for Exchequer Bills: it is kept down by the recurrence of large 
sales, said to be on behalf of the Bank of England. Some consider- 
able sales have also occurred in the Heavy Stocks on the behalf of the 
Scotch Banks; but the prices both of these Stocks and Consols 
have been well maintained, and till today have not evinced any 
tendency to decline. Slight symptoms of feebleness have, however, 
been manifested this morning; but the fall has not exceeded 
3 per cent. 








COMPANY MEETING 


RHOKANA CORPORATION 
A PROPOSED NEW COMPANY 


Tue fourteenth ordinary general meeting of the Rhokana 
Corporation Ltd. was held on Thursday, October 29th last, at 
Southern House, E.C, 

The Right Hon. Sir Auckland C. Geddes, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
(the chairman), said that they were still carrying in the balance- 
sheet their share in Mufulira Copper Mines Ltd. at the same valua- 
tion as last year. There was no Stock Exchange quotation for those 
shares, but a fair indication could be obtained by taking a line 
through Rhodesian Selection Trust shares, which company owned 
5,471,200 Mufulira shares. At the present market value of Trust 
shares this company’s holding in Mufulira would be worth over 
£5,000,000. 

The operating profit had risen from £575,870 to £826,744, due to 
the higher price obtained for their copper. The average cash price 
for standard copper on the London Metal Exchange for the month of 
February, 1935, was £27 4s. ld. The corresponding figure for the 
month of June, 1935, was £30 16s. 8d., and for the month of July, 
1936, was £37 5s. Towards the end of July, 1936, the Committee 
appointed under the Curtailment Agreement had decided to increase 
production of the Co-operating Companies from August Ist, 1936, 
and in September had decided to make a further increase in produc- 
tion as from October Ist, 1936. Further increases of production had 
since been authorised, and provided there was no further change, 
the Corporation’s production quota for the year July Ist, 1936, to 
June 30th, 1937, instead of being 55,580 long tons, would be 62,790 
long tons. 

It was the policy of the directors to encourage the extension of 
the uses to which copper could be put and the market in copper. 
They therefore wished to see a stable price of copper at such a figure 
that would carry out that policy and at the same time give them 
satisfactory financial results. The Committee appointed by the 
Conference was, of course, kept fully informed by its Statistical 
Organisation of the figures of production and consumption through- 
out the world. 

With regard to the new company which would reopen the mine 
on the Chingola special grant, the capital structure would be: To 
be issued to Rhokana Corporation Ltd. as consideration for the sale 
of the property and mining rights 2,000,000 shares of £1 each; to 
be subscribed by Rhokana Corporation in cash at par 400,000 shares 
making the initial capital 2,400,000 shares, and 2,600,000 reserve 
shares, out of which shares to be offered to ordinary and “A” 
shareholders in Rhokana Corporation would be provided, making 
5,000,000 shares of £1 each. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 215 


By ZENo. 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender o 
solution of this week’s pated puzzle to be phd: eae wa 
should be marked ‘“‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received ow 
later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened — 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing Ms 
The name of the winner will be published in our next issue, Envelo wg 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwis, 
they are surcharged on delivery.] ‘ 
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ACROSS 3. The Armistice of 1918 wag 
1, Wind-instruments played by signed here. 
ear ? 4. My first is unchecked in 32, 
10. This militiaman is _ all my second in 9. 
reticence. 5. Pertaining to a religious 


order founded by St, 

aon Angela Merici. 

14. My first is unchecked in 13 6. “ Of all that is most beau- 
down, my second in 1 teous imaged there 
across. In happier beauty, more 

15. Adorn with mosaics, . . « Streams it 

16. Vestment of celebrant. . Eestasy. 

19. Is not vulgar with it. . rev. He’s at the inside. 

20. Suitable kind of author for . A toothless animal that 
a haunted house. ; commenced in paradise ? 


13. ‘‘ Tell me where is fancy 
9” 





coos 


21. You can always find a meal 11. No asses (anag.). 
in this vessel. 12. When it gets in a tempo- 
22. Wool extract as a basis of rary mood. 
ointments. 13. The French and Bavarians 
23. Novice qualifying for initia- were defeated here in 
tion in Buddhism. 1704, 
25. ** Loveliness 17. rev. These have obtained 
Needs not the foreign... legal majority. 
of ornament.” 18. This fruit is the source of 


26. 5 is a particular kind of this. 

27. Go with this for the charge — 94 
for changing paper- 
money into cash. 

28. rev. ““Eye of newt, and 

. . of frog.” 

29. German warship that es- 
caped from battle off 
Falkland Islands. 

30. ‘‘ With mirth in funeral, and 
with ... in marriage.” 

31. “Shall I not take mine... 
in mine inn?” 

32. Panic-monger. 0} 

DOWN [A 

1. This marshy land is nearly 
always joyful. 

. This, I suppose, would be 
the favourite seat of 
Europe’s' military dic- 
tators ! 


many a slip! 

. It takes a bulky mass of 
wood to make _ this 
ship’s apparatus. 

28. rev. Oddly enough, _ this 

commences a_ proposal 

tending to make peace! 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 214 


bo 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No, 214 is Miss Mary Ellis, North 
Lea, Northfield Road, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 














WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283). 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
Evenings at 8.30 sharp. Matinees: Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 
THE WILD DUCK, by HENRIK IBSEN. 


ALAN NAPIER, 
MARIUS GORING. 
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Rates for Prepaid 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, 


26; and 10% for 52. 





PERSONAL 





nen 
LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
latly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the REV. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





RENCH by licenci‘e (Paris) private tuition, exams., 


literature, translations, conversation.—Russell 
Square. TERminus 4917, 








NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.’—Britisu INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Lrp., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





Darby and Joan—their latest move— 
He smokes TOM LONG and both approve. 
— —_— 











MEDICAL 





YONTRA-INDICATIONS after “ Late Nights,’’ &c., 
. quickly neutralised. Full particulars :—PONELL 
Napier House, CHELTENHAM SPA. 








LABORATORY, 





ALLSTONES permanently removed without opera- 
tion, guaranteed.—Send for Free Pamphlet, to C. 
Heaton, 3s King Street, Wallasey. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Individual, practical training for responsible posts. 
MUDEL OFFICE LANGUAGES and JOURNALISM 
special features. 
7 months £55. Prospectus from Dept. F. 
67 QUEEN'S GATE, S.W.7 Western 6939, 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List « 

Suceesses, Six successes out of seven entries, 

September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 





DINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 


ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Board of Management may award, in March, 
1937, four Scholarships of £45 to £80 per annum for 
three to five years for admission in October, 1937. 
Candidates must be under the age of 19 on October Ist, 
1937, and must show evidence of exceptional artistic 
ability. One Scholarship of £120 per annum for three 
years may also be awarded to a student who has already 
reached an advanced stage of training and is under the 
age of 22 on October Ist, 1937. The College incorporates 
Schools of Architecture and Town Planning, Design, 
Painting and Sculpture, and is well endowed with 
Travelling Scholarships and Fellowships. 

Application Forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, College of Art, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. The last day for receiving applica- 
tion is January 31st, 1937. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
(Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 











— HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(U 


NIVERSITY ©9F LONDON). 
Principal ..... Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge. 


The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 9th, 
1937. The College prepares women students for the 
London degrees~in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibi- 
tions of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in February, 1937. For further 
particulars apply to the SecreTARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Engletield Green, Surrey. 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Sf, FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 


Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club 
seaders or to begin training for future work as hospital 
almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, &c. 
Course arranged to suit needs of individual students. A 





e 
luxurious travel b 
13 On oe 

City & Hall'Lines 
The comfort of modern 
steamers, specially de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
can he yours if you book 
G your passage by this old- 
— established Service to the 


S East. 
BOMBAYS KARACHI £40 


COLOMBO£ 41° MADRAS£E43 
CALCUTTA £45 


=~ ELLERMAN’S 


CITYéHALL LINES 


*& Write for 104-6 Leadenhall Street, 
details of London, E.C.3. Avenue 9340 
a Tower Building, Liverpool. 


ties. 75 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





YADBROOK HOUSE, Betchworth, Surrey. Scholar- 
XW oship and “Common Entrance” work, but also 





Science. Open country.—H. Cousens, b.A. (Cantab.). 
NLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C, 


PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, Clubs, 
&e. Schools, Careers, Professions, &e. 10s. 6d. net.— 
YEAR Book PREss, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 








AN-Y-BRYN, near LLANDUDNO JUNCTION, 
(Established 1893) 

Lately removed to large country estate combining sea 
and mountain. Air of uniquely invigorating qualities. 
INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL. 
Only a iimited number admitted. 

Natural History, Music, Economics, in addition to the 
usual curriculum. Middle 
School 10 to 14. 

Head-Master : 
For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


Junior School, 7 to 10. 
Upper School, 14 to 17. 
J. ANtoNY THompson, M.A., Cantab. 
Telephone 81191. 











DRAKE 


BY EDMUND VALE 


This is an old-time game, combining the 
skill of chess with the romance of the sea, 
and is probably the finest sea game of skill 
ever invented. 

landsomely boxed, complete with chart 
now printed on fine glazed linen, 3 galleons, 
3 privateers, tide counters and book of rules. 
Price £1.1.0. 
Of LEADING STORES, or send P.C. for tllus- 
trated leafict free from publishers, 





few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Princip.l. 


Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivatent t) a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcemenis exceed 9 lines, Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Ofice, 
not later than Tuesday of each week. 


GIRLS’ SCHGOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 


NORTH WALES. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 





entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 
COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1.—Sound 


)UEEN’S 

Q modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W.1. 








LECTURES 





a Seeree OF LONDON. 

4 Course of Three Lectures on OLD ENGLISH 
INSCRIPTIONS IN THE RUNIC CHARACTER will 
be given by BRUCE DICKINS (Professor of English 
Language in the University of Leeds) at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE (Gower Street, W.C.1) on FRIDAYS, 
NOVEMBER 20th and 27th and DECEMBER 4th, at 
5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by the Provost of University College (Dr. Allen Mawer). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 

Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





D'8Tk ESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID 


ASSOCIATION 
CONSTANT NEED OF FUNDS. 
Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain our 
360 Pensioners and to help others in sore need. 
SIR SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 
J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, Esq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 

C. M. FINN, Secretary, 74 Brook Green, London, W. 6. 








EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
| Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 





YT. ETHELDREDA’S CHURCH, COLDHAM, NEAR 
Ss PISBECH, 

Owing to serious subsidences in the foundations this 
charming little Fenland Church is in need of immediate 
underpinning. Expert opinion estimates the cost at 
approximately £200, a sum far beyond the purse of a 
parish which is very scattered, largely Nonconformist, 
and consists almost entirely of farm workers. But of 
the £64 already given or promised Coldham has found 
£25, and is taking steps to get more. Generous help 
from outside is urgently needed—Cheques should te 
payable to The Coldham Church Restoration Fund, and 
should be sent to the Rev. A. H. WELLS, The Vicarage, 
Fridaybridge, Wisbech, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





LL kinds of Typewriting and Duplicating artistically 
carried out by expert staff.—QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL 
Wes. 6939. 





COLLEGE, 67 Quecn’s Gate, S.W.7. 





7ING GEORGE V: A COMMEMORATION BROOK 
OF VERSE.— An anthology of some 120 poen s. 
Handsome cloth cover, 3s. €d. net. Publishers: Artin & 
H. STOCKWELL LTD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex.. MS%. 
Als. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
MCFaRrLANE(C), TheStudy, 96Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. 











AKE money writing tiny sentiments. Highest paid 
1 literary work. 56 English and American firms 


buying.—E. E. SERVICE, 1(S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
Miso’ Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 





7RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ / spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 








R. ROSS co., LTD., 
2 ALBION TERRACE, SOUTHAMPTON. 








INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.3, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 
ria 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. WANTED TO PURCHASE CINEMAS 





CENTURY'S n each Golden Cake. 


MACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD, 


Experience 


Per tin, by post, 2s. 10d. and 4s. 10d. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 








EALLY Nice New Crop China Tea for Nmas. 5 Ib. 
| chest, 15s.: 3 Ib. sample, 9d.—ROWLAND STIMSON 
Tower Hill, Estab. 1885. 


«1CO., 23 London, E.C.3. 








POSTAGE STAMPS 


QS RHODESIA.—High values offered free to approved 
+e applicants for approval books. Also anxious to 

collections, odd lots, &¢.—RUSSELL Brown, 
Jake Kennels, Stanmore, Middlesex, 





Priory 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Dp’: LEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected, Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
idvertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Oitices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13, 


e 


74°, for 26 and 10% for 42 





\ "INTER UNDERWEAR AT BIG SAVINGS,— 

Thrifty Buyers! Save shillings in the £ by pur- 
chasing direct from Makers. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
Jogue and Free Patterns of lovely “ B.P. " Underwear, 
and judge quality and price for yourself. Every style, 
every size for Women, Children, Men. Pure Wool, Mix- 
tures, Art Silkk. COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED or money back.—Write to Binsetr & Palt- 
Tips. Lrp., Dept. 8.. Union Road, Nottingham. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


] ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., 
—Koom and breakfast, 5s, Gd. a 
: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gus. weekly.—Vict. ¢ 





(96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 
j night, or 30s 






wee kiy 





] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water, 
rooms with radiators. A.A  R.A.C 
LusH, Manager. 


Suites 24 new 
Jild. Guide from R. 


EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
R PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048 . 
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2 WEST INDIES 
DUCHESS of CRUISES 


RICHMOND 


JAN. 19, 1937 from 
Southampton. Visiting a 8 ; — 
Madcica, Grenada, Lng days filled with in 
Trinidad, Panama, terest and charm cru'sing 
Jamaica, Cuba, 


Florida, Bahamas, in the Caribbean Sea, 
Santo Domingo a pin “ee 
Sartabietabados passing from one delight 
St. Lucia and Las to 
Palmas. 

Duration 49 days. 
Minimum Rate: oo gns. 


another. Visiting the 
most irteresting and at- 
tractive ports and. places, 
DUCHESS of these two Canadian 
ATHOLL 
FEB. 18, 1937 from 
Liverpool. _ Visiting 
Barbados, Trinidad, 
Grenada, Jamaica, 
Cuba and Florida. 
Duration 32 days. 
Mi Rate: 55 gns. 


Pacific Cruises by com- 
fortable, 20,000 
ton Duchess liners provide 
the ideal winter holidays 
First Class Only, 


modern 








PDINBURGH.—THE ALISON 
‘aC rescent, Tgms.: ** Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. 


HOTEL.—Metvillke 
Tel. 31295 





Students and 


I ADY musician has bed-sitting-rooms. 
4 Park Place 


. others taken; catering optional.—11 
Vilias, Maida Hill, W.2. 























ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.—s00ft. above 
deen level, south aspect, delightful grou: Newly dee. 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus fr From 4 gns 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt, Britain’s Greatest 
} Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed 





rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians 


For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent, or 


Cnodian Pacific 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


(WHltehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle,Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 











eee YOURSELVES in English Country 
f 180 INNS an 


Ask for 





Descri iptive a (3d, 
O 


“post free 
1LS: manag 
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PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT | IATION 
1" 
PR , Ltp., §  Gaooan ‘s Houser, 193 REGENI 
STREET, Wir 
sURREY, TRUST INNS for excelent country 
N quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “S,” stating requirements to, “* SURREY 


Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Guildford. 


\ "ARWICK CLUB LTD, (21 St. Georze’s Sq., 
{oom and breakfast 5s. niz mht or 303. W'h 
dinner 6s, 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w'kly.— 


Epsom Ro ad, 














HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


Lor properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Tels. : 1147/8) (Tel.: 240) (Tel.: 938). 








Oxford Street. 
Last Week 
Vienna Choirboys in * SINGENDE 

No evening performance Monday, Novem 9 
Commencing Tuesday, November 10th, * FREDLOS ° 

(OUTCAST) (A). 


ASADEM Y CINEMA. Ger. 2981, 


JUGEND (U), 








———— 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLFE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WA’ i RAND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). ag DOR 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLA 
CAMBRIDGE.—U NIVERSI’ iy "ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRY N-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY.—PWL I, pe HROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 





CLOSE, 











GORIEFF (Perths).—STR A’ rHEARN HYDRO 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTE {SHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVE NDISH, 

—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE, 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Priwrosr VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL 
FOWEY.—ST. C ATHE RINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORKE’s, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (llants ).—F OX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE,—CAIRN HYDRO 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’s, 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
KESWICK.—KESWICK., 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths) -LOCTH : Sr aee. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALI r 
—RE 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOU Sk. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St.. W. 1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, 8. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, 
—U st D SER IRVIC 35, 98-102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FO LE x. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HY DRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOK HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN. —GRE AT WESTERN. 
STATION HOTEL. 
OVERST TRAND (nr. toes tr). —-OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC - 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. ae E whine ‘KK Bay & LINKS 
RHOSNEIGR (Angliesey).—BAY. 
RYE (Sussex ).—OL D HOPE ANCHOR. 
N ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
7 vA CASTLE, 








ST. MAWES (Cornwall). —-SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland),—SCOU RIE 
SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROU GH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_ HAWKSTONE PK.,, Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO HOTEL, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.). Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs) —CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH “ee —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFC KT. 
TORQUAY. a ay N COURT PRIVATE. 
ALACE. 


—hosh IN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. 
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